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Josn Billings once remarked that,‘ he had read 
many articles on milk, but the best article he had yet 
seen on it was the cream. 4 There are many articles 
designed for inducing .**nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy slecp,” but the_best yet produced are” 


a OLIVER BROS. | 
/ ’ Brass and Iron Bedsteads. 
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All the world is trying to capture use and beauty in company. You'll find them 
sclidly locked together in these bedsteads. ‘They are hygienic in architecture. Their 
strong point is extreme healthfulness. Made of strong stcel lined brass tubing, 
polished to the highest degree, and lacquered so as to prevent 
tarnishing (They are practically indestructible. They last 
for generations, yet the cost is trifling.’ 

REMEMBER, Oliver Bros.’ Brass, Iron apd Brass and Iron 
Bedsteads are much in vogue to-day They will te prized 
twenty-years hence, for they are beautiful. Beauty makes 
fashign forever. — . 

Ask your dealer for Oliver Bros.’ Bedstcads and have him 


send for free Illustrated Catalogue. Send to-day. 
A thing dene when thought of is never forgotten. 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 





Goes by Special Orderto Paris. For Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout and Rheumatism. 
. be ne 4 H. Cee, of Parts ee | ~ Gat Mien suggesterof Lithia as a Solvent for 
ric Acid, referring to Spring No. 2, says: ‘*Nothing that 
I could say would add to the well-known reputation of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
I have frequently used it with good results in Uric Acid, Diathesis, Rheumatism and Gout, and with this 
object I eo —_ Ly ge > Sore Coleman & Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithia is in no form so val- 
uable as where it exists in the Carbon- Nature’s mode 
ate, the form in which it is found in BUFFALO LITHIA WATE of solution and 
division in water which has passed through Lepidolite and Spodumene Mineral formations.” 
DR. W. 0. BASKERVILLE, Oxford, N. C., Member of North Carolina Medical Society says: ‘I be- 
joy fa the arm a oe aye So who regard the Water of Buffalo Lithia Spring No. 1, a sovereign remedy in 
the Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, and allied affections, neutralizin the materies morbi in the 
blood and removing the deposits about the joints. It is a positive solvent of Uric Acid.” 
This Water is for sale by druggests generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f. 0. b. at 
~~ me Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. Springs open for guests from June 15th to 
ictober Ist. 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. on the Atlantic & Danville Railroad. 
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TALES OF THE LIVING AGE, | Complete Index to Littell’s Living Age, 
Deborah’s Diary, 44 pages. Fi, now 80 Pate pubes ns ae number of 


“sc Vol. 2 (July 1869—December 1895) will be issued 
Heirs of Gauntry, 43 in February, and the whole Volume, if warranted 
Also a few copies of by the demand, may be out in 1896. 


The Victory of the North in The] | end TERMS: 
United States, By Count DeMon- J atine seh lhe Aa gama matted, pestyaté, 
TALEMBERT. To Subscribers paying $6 in adv-, $1.20 each part- 


Either of the above sent, postpaid, for 8 cents “« on delivery, $1.60 2 
each. Non Subscribers “‘ = $2.00 “ 
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IN ARCADY. 
I, 


Give me the pleasure of a book, 
An ample shade, a running brook, 
A piping bird, and splashing trout, 
And wild flowers shining all about; 
Then even kings would envy me, 
So full of joy my life would be. 


II. 


With cheerful heart and cloudless brain, 
No breath of care, no touch of pain, 
Arcadian summer soft and light, 

A cooling breeze, and skies most bright; 
Then little birds would envy me, 

So full of joy my life would be. 


III. 


In careless ease there let me lie, 

The happiest man beneath the sky, 

There idly scan some book of old, 

Filled with a poet’s thoughts of gold; 

Then blushing brides would envy me, 

So full of joy my life would be. 

CHARLES T. LUSTED. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A SKETCH. 
A DAIRYMAID READING A LOVE-LETTER,. 


’Mid waiting pail and pan 
Doth Bridget, smiling, scan 
With eager eye the written word of love; 
While low the humming bee 
Doth murmur drowsily, 
And loud the lark makes melody above. 


Her bodice drapery 
Doth, heaving, half betray 
The struggling love that clamors speedy 
birth; 
Snthronéd on her brow 
A modest wonder now 
Belies the red lips’ half concealéd mirth. 


The cattle low without, 
The rustic yokéd lout 
Doth, idle, rest his pails and wait her 
will; 
But Bridget, standing there, 
The sunlight on her hair, 
Unheeding ponders and peruses still. 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 





In Arcady, ete. 


TRIOLETS. 
IN THE ORCHARD. 


A weaith of blossoms white 
Falls fast around thy feet, 
Falls in the golden light 

A wealth of blossoms white. 
While yet ’tis day, my sweet, 
Forget that there is night. 
A wealth of blossoms white 
Falls fast around thy feet. 


Love, be not overwise, 

Just live and love to-day. 

My love lies in thine eyes. 
Love be not overwise, 

While suns shine warm in May 
Forget the rainy skies. 

Love, be not overwise, 

Just live and love to-day. 


We sing love’s old sweet song, 
Let come what will to-morrow. 
Forget all thought of wrong, 
We sing love’s old sweet song. 
Forget there can be sorrow, 
Love, love, the whole day long: 
We sing love’s old sweet song. 
Let come what will to-morrow. 


Academy. E. BARKER. 


EVENING MYSTERY. 
A lonely landscape; rar in distant skies 
A stormy sunset paints its sullen hues; 
And low the shadow-haunted valley lies 
Bathed in the sweat of dews. 


Gaunt trees with strange weird outlines 
blur the sky; 
No sign of life is visible anywhere 
Save a disbanded flock of sheep who lie 
In fitful slumber there. 


A chill white vapor rises from the ground, 
And steals like some grim host of 
sheeted dead 
Along the awe-struck vale; there is no 
sound 
To break the silence dread. 


Behind low clouds, in dim ethereal space 
The scared young moon withdraws in 
pale affright; 
What is the mystery she dare not face 
That holds in spell the night? 
, CHARLES H. BARSTOW. 
Chambers’ Journal. 














Sir Edward Hamiley. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
SIR EDWARD HAMLEY.! 

“The sword,” observed Don Quixote, 
“hath never blunted the pen; nor the 
pen, the sword,” and in one sense the 
saying is evidently indisputable. The 
literary faculty is not the monopoly 
of any one class; nor is its cultivation 
forbidden by an active military career. 
From the days of Xenophon and of 
Ceesar to those of Napier and of von 
Moltke, there have been frequent in- 
stances of distinguished soldiers who 
have wielded the pen with power. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
the habit of mind which tends towards 
literary excellence is not easily attained 
by the conscientious performer of mili- 
tary duties, and that the intellectual 
atmosphere of a garrison is not well 
calculated to stimulate the imagination. 
To lead a twofold life, with aims and 
interests often painfully incongruous, 
requires a rare mental balance, and the 
pen of the soldier and the sailor has 
generally achieved its best results 
when the burden of official routine 
ceased to oppress. To hindrances of 
many kinds, direct discouragement 
must frequently be added. At the be- 
ginning of this century, military opin- 
ion was stifled in the Prussian army, 
and, as Bulow pointed out, a general 
poverty of ideas was the natural result. 
Jena followed, and the blind worship 
of an effete system stood hopelessly 
condemned. The regenerated army 
which arose from the wreck of 1806 
was largely the creation of Scharn- 
horst, whose warnings had fallen un- 
heeded before the catastrophe. It was 
natural therefore that thinking, and 
writing its necessary complement, 
should not merely come into favor, but 
receive a marked impetus. Of late 
years authorship has been recognized 
as conferring claims to distinction in 
Germany, and no army has produced 
so wide and rich a military literature. 
In France, where capable military writ- 
ers have succeeded each other for fully 


1 The Life of General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. By Alexander Innes Shand. 
Edinburgh and London. 1896. 


Second edition. 
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two centuries, the growth, since the 
disasters of 1870, of thoughtful publi- 
cations dealing with every branch of 
the science of war, has been phenom- 
enal. In England, the soldier who is 
known to possess literary gifts is still 
regarded with a certain measure of sus- 
picion, and the astute aspirant to high 
position will restrain or severely regu- 
late his pen until his rank is assured. 
Time will, however, change all this 
and it will come to be understood here 
as elsewhere, that power of expression 
and of analysis, together with orig- 
inality of opinion, even when forthcom- 
ing in the comparatively junior ranks, 
are not incompatible with military 
efficiency. 

The life of Sir Edward Hamley de- 
rives peculiar interest from its dual 
aspect. On the one hand, Hamley was 
unquestionably the most brilliant 
writer that the British army has pro- 
duced. On the other hand, he was a 
keen soldier, whose record in the field,. 
both as a young staff-officer and as a 
general of division, clearly showed that 
he possessed in a marked degree the 
qualities of a military commander, 
The literary and the military instincts 
existing side by side, with points of 
contact yet sometimes mutually repel- 
lent, supply the clue to the right under- 
standing of a complex nature and a 
notable career. 

Of the four sons of Vice-Admiral 
Hamley, the three who entered the ser- 
vice all gave evidence of great literary 
gifts. All became valued contributors 
to Blackirood’s Magazine in its prime; 
and at the very time when Edward, 
the youngest, was writing the masterly 
letters from the Crimea, Charles was 
forwarding admirable papers from the 
Baltic. “Their mother,” states Mr. 
Shand, “was a woman of intellectual 
ability as well as of high education; 
and... they always considered they 
derived their literary faculty from her.” 
The Hamley family, on the other hand, 
had produced a succession of soldiers 
and sailors. Admiral Hamley rendered 
excellent service during the French 
war, and distinguished himself on 
several occasions by great persona! 
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gallantry. Thus the twofold bias 
of the genius of the brothers seems to 
have been directly inherited. 

Edward Bruce Hamley, born in 1824, 
entered the Royal Artillery before he 
was nineteen. Joining his first battery 
in Ireland, he accompanied it a year 
later to Canada, where he served for 
nearly four years, returning home to be 
quartered successively at Tynemouth 
and Carlisle. Promoted to be captain 
in 1851, he was ordered to Gibraltar, 
where he remained till the outbreak of 
the Crimean war. For twelve years, 
therefore, he carried on the duties of a 
young regimental officer—duties emi- 
nently uninspiringin times of peace, but 
the performance of which is neverthe- 
less essential to a real understanding 
of the inner working of an army. To 
unfamiliarity, in high quarters, with 
the conditions of regimental life are 
largely due the many mistakes which 
have retarded the progress of military 
organization in this country. 

To Hamley these years, if uneventful, 
were of the highest importance. They 
sufficed to establish his literary reputa- 
tion, and brought enduring friendships 
which lightened the burdens and dis- 
appointments of his after-life. In some 
respects the conditions were favorable 
to the young writer. Until 1851, he 
served continuously in small country sta- 
tions where military formalism was not 
oppressive. Always a great reader, he 
found ample leisure and few distrac- 
tions, while the happy associations 
with Dr. Bent in Canada and the 
oceasional visits of his brother sub- 
altern Gleig, the friend of his cadet 
days, supplied an intellectual stimulus 
at the period of life when character 
takes form. During a hot summer the 
three devoted themselves to reading 
and discussion. “They were all more 
or less argumentative and critical,” 
writes Mr. Shand, “and it is easy to 
conceive how these appreciative studies 
of ‘the best masters’ must have helped 
to develop Hamley’s tastes.” Thus 
the years spent in Canada were wholly 
beneficial; and ‘while acquiring the 
habits of the student, his many expe- 
ditions served to quicken his power of 
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observation and to foster that sym- 
pathy with nature which afterwards 
lent charm to his writing. Returning 
to England, he was quartered at Tyne- 
mouth, when he broke ground in 
Fraser’s Magazine with an article en- 
titled “Snow Pictures,” effectively de- 
scribing a shooting excursion in the 
State of Maine. “The Peace Cam- 
paigns of Ensign Faunce” quickly 
followed; and although these first 
efforts showed the crudeness insepara- 
ble from inexperience, both held out 
bright promise. The young subaltern 
had found a vocation which was to 
bring him lifelong interests and lasting 
fame. 

The change to Gibraltar in 1851 was 
perhaps a turning point in Hamley’s 
career. The worn grey Rock, rising 
sheer out of the Mediterranean and 
rich in memories of the past; the 
scarred relics of the Moor and the 
Spaniard; the wonderful panorama of 
sea and mountain in which two con- 
tinents share; the color and the 
crowded life of the narrow streets—all 
combine to invest the historic fortress 
with indescribable fascination. Thus 
the new surroundings appealed power- 
fully to the young writer’s imagina- 
tion. On the other hand, he suddenly 
found himself in the midst of a large 
and closely packed military society 
whose ways were unfamiliar and some- 
what uncongenial. The intellectual 
level of the British army to-day differs 
widely from that of forty-five years 
ago and no one has done more than 
Hamley to bring about the change. 
“T have no literary friend here,” he 
wrote, “with whom to discuss, my 
projects;’ and while mingling freely 
with the social life of the garrison, he 
seems yet to have been apart. “Most 
people stood in awe of him, owing to his 
silent ways and stiff manner,” states 
a lady who knew him well at this pe- 
riod; adding, with true insight, “He 
had a most tender heart behind his stiff 
manner.” These were years of study 
and of thought. Hamley’s mind was 
full of literary projects which there 
were none to share. It was perhaps 
the sense of intellectual isolation, 
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keenly felt in the Gibraltar days, that 
deepened a natural reserve, then and in 
after years too easily mistaken for 
hauteur. 

The fine dialogue entitled “Michael 
Angelo and the Friar’—the earliest of 
the long series of contributions to 
“Maga’’—seems to reflect the mind of 
the author in the days of loneliness at 
Gibraltar. The monk is made to plead 
for relaxation from strenuous effort, 
and to urge the need of human love and 
sympathy. 


Other men 

Offer not all a sacrifice to fame. 

2 Ev’n I, pursuing 
My cloistered way into a quiet tomb, 
Leaning on hopes that reach another 

world, 

Shudder to think there will be no one left 
In love or duty bound to mourn for me. 


To Michael Angelo, impelled forward 
by the resistless claims of his art, no 
compromise is possible. He must labor 
on to the end, fulfilling his task and 
winning the immortality he craves. 


Friar, our minds 
Are not as stuff whereof we mould at 
will 
A striving wrestler or a sleeping nymph, 
But drop to earth rough-hewed; our share 
o’ the task 
Is to dispose them so as they shall cast 
Their shadows on the world’s dise faith- 
fully. 


Viewed as the work of an artillery cap- 
tain of twenty-seven, the poem is re- 
markable, and the spirit of lofty and 
untainted ambition which it breathes 
throughout supplied the ruling motive 
of the life of the author. 

“Michael Angelo” was followed by 
the “Legend of Gibraltar” and “Laza- 
ro’s Legacy,” in which vivid pictures 
of Gibraltar in the eighteenth century 
are interwoven with the adventures of 
an imaginary grandfather of the 
writer. The realism and the humor of 
these light sketches won for them 
marked success, and Hamley imme- 
diately set about his one novel. It is 


easy to criticise “Lady Lee’s Widow- 
hood,” and impossible not to feel the 
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charm of the young author’s touch. A 
vein of cheery kindliness runs through 
the story, extending to the ill-doing 
Bagot Lee, who, like Rawdon Crawley, 
is not made to appear irredeemable. 
Few novelists, prior to 1852, had sought 
to depict the British officer as a 
scholar. When not vicious or merely 
foppish, he was usually presented as a 
chivalrous person of dull intellect. 
Hamley, however, in defence of his 
cloth, gives us a captain of Dragoons 
who is able to quote Dante and enjoy 
Gilbert White without thereby suffer- 
ing any loss of manliness. The type, 
probably suggested by the dual life of 
the writer, has since become well- 
established in fiction. 

During the Gibraltar period Ham- 
ley’s studies seem to have taken a 
purely literary range, and there are no 
signs of any leaning towards the higher 
branches of the science of war. He 
was, however, no mere student; and his 
selection by Colonel Dacres for the 
adjutancy of a division of artillery 
proceeding to the Crimea, proves that 
he was regarded as a specially capable 
and energetic officer. The Campaign 
of Sebastopol gave a new turn to Ham- 
ley’s thoughts, and the admirable series 
of letters contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine marked a fresh intellectual 
departure, which he thus eloquently 
describes :— 


Hitherto I, and doubtless most others 
of my contemporaries, had viewed in a 
kind of epic light the men of Welling- 
ton’s campaigns, beside whose rich and 
stirring youth ours seemed pale and 
empty. Now we, too, had passed behind 
the scenes; we, too, had been initiated 
into that jumble of glory and calamity, 
war, and had been acting history... 
We, too, knew of the marshalling of 
hosts, the licensed devastation, the ghastly 
burden of the battlefield and the sensa- 
tion of fronting death; and, henceforth, 
the pages of military history, hitherto 
somewhat dim and oracular, were for us 
illuminated by the red light of experi- 
ence. 

In these letters, Hamley’s literary 
and military instincts for the first time 
found joint expression. The one gave 
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charm and inspired the many descrip- 
tive touches in which not a word seems 
superfluous or misplaced. The other 
appears in a uniformly wise and calm 
judgment of the operations and of the 
causes which aearly led to disaster. 
Much of the writing of this period was 
characterized by wild exaggeration, 
indiscriminate condemnation of indi- 
viduals, and ill-regulated criticism. The 
loud outcry raised by the press was in 
the main misdirected and often inju- 
rious to the interests of the army. In 
marked contrast to the prevailing 
flood of declamation, stand Hamley’s 
thoughtful and soldierly comments. 

In “The War of the Crimea,’ pub- 
lished in 1891, the ruling conditions of 
the painful campaign are thus admi- 
rably summed :— 


The army once before Sebastopol and 
dependent on a military system so defi- 
cient in much that is essential, no arrange- 
ment or forethought within the scope of 
human intelligence could have averted the 
disasters which followed. 


No summary could be more just; but 
it had been anticipated in the letters 
from the Camp on the Upland, and, 
as Mr. Shand points out, when the later 
book came to be deliberately written, 
there was no opinion to retract. Only 
a soldier with an intuitive grasp of 
military principles could have penned 
the “Letters from the Crimea;’’ while, 
from the purely literary point of view, 
these letters, produced under many 
difficulties in the intervals of harass- 
ing duty, can fearlessly challenge com- 
parison with the memorable dispatches 
of Dr. Russell or the polished pages of 


Kinglake. Hamley was present at 
every battle in the Crimea, and at 


Inkerman he displayed sound military 
judgment and marked initiative; but 
throughout the letters a rare restraint 
is placed upon the use of the personal 
pronoun. With truemodesty the writer 
describes what he sees, and, unlike 
some later historians of operations 
relatively trivial, he never alludes to 
his individual actions. A review of a 


small volume of “Poetry of the War” 
was an appropriate contribution from 
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the hut before Sebastopol; but the 
essay on “North and the Noctes,” writ- 
ten under the distracting conditions of 
the siege, was certainly a unique trib- 
ute to the memory of John Wilson. 

In January, 1854, Hamiey returned 
from the Crimea with the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel and a Companion- 
ship of the Bath. He was not yet 
thirty-two; he had established his 
reputation as a practical soldier, while 
as a writer he had conquered a new 
domain. Henceforth the wide field 
of military history lay open to him, 
illumined, as he tells us, by “the red 
light of experience.” Long neglected, 
almost despised, by the British army, 
the science of war was to find in Ham- 
ley a powerful exponent. “Jusqu’A ces 
derniéres années, pas un auteur 
national n’avait écrit ex professo sur les 
parties savantes de la guerre.” Such 
was the just comment of General Foy 
in the first quarter of the century; and 
until the publication of Napier’s bril- 
liant history, the reproach remained. 
English writers had been content with 
mere narrative. Of original thought 
or military insight, there were few 
signs. For a scientific analysis of the 
Campaign of Waterloo, it was neces- 
sary to turn to the pages of Jomini or 
Clausewitz. England had no school of 
military criticism, and, judged by the 
poverty of its literary output, the 
British army was intellectually far be- 
hind those of France, Prussia, or 
Austria.' It is Hamley’s greatest dis- 
tinction to have redressed the unequal 
balance and to have ushered in the 
dawn of a new era. 

Quartered at Leith Fort, Hamley for 
the first time met Mr. Blackwood, and 
his circle of friends now rapidly wid- 
ened. It was natural that he should be 
attracted to the society of writers 
whose aims and modes of thought he 
shared, and by whom he could count 
on being understood. Into literary 
rather than military circles, therefore, 
he was inevitably drawn; and although 
he formed friendships in the service 
which outlasted trial, a great part of 
his life lay outside of and apart from 
the army. There can be little doubt 
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that this circumstance was, in some 
measure, detrimental to his profes- 
sional advancement in a country where 
personal influence plays a dominant 
part in selection for military prefer- 
ment. 

The period of three and a half years 
passed at Leith, Woolwich, and Dover, 
produced a large number of contribu- 
tions to “Maga,” and Hamley also 
undertook the task of selecting and 
editing the first series of the “Tales 
from Blackwood,” upon which he be- 
stowed much careful thought. His 
extraordinary versatility showed itself 
in such widely different papers as the 
striking review of Bazancourt’s “Nar- 
rative of the Campaign” and “Mr. 
Dusky’s Opinions on Art.” The latter 
is a good example of the powers of 
satire, trenchant but not unkindly, 
which the writer had at command. 
The affectations of art-criticism have 
never been more effectively exposed, 
and such a passage as the following is 
an apt parody of a manner by no means 
extinct :— 


The first thing that strikes me, in the 
work of the past year, is, that though 
all other seasons and times of the day 
are reproduced in landscape (except the 
pitch-dark of a winter’s night, which it 
would be difficult for any one in the 
present state of art to place satisfactorily 
on canvas), yet that particular state of 
atmosphere which exists in the month of 
August, from about five minutes before 
two to about twenty minutes after, when 
the sun’s sultry and lavish splendor is 
tinged with some foreboding of his de- 
cline, and when nature is, as it were, 
taking her siesta, is nowhere sought to 
be conveyed. I thought, on first looking 
at a small picture in the East room of 
the Academy, that this hiatus had been 
filled up; but on further study I perceived 
that the picture in question had been 
painted rather earlier (about five-and- 
twenty minutes before two is the time 
I should assign to it), and is therefore 
deficient in many of the chief character- 
istics of the remarkable period I allude 
to. 


How delightfully Hamley could re- 
produce mannerisms is shown in the 
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“Recent Confessions of an Opium 
Eater,” and in “Sir Tray, an Arthurian 
Idyl,” where the familiar doggerel 
line:— 


put when she came back the poor dog 
was laughing, 


is thus happily rendered :— 


Nearing her bower, it seemed a sepulchre 

Sacred to memory, and almost, she 
thought, 

A dolorous cry arose, as if Elaine 

Did sound a caterwauling requiem. 

With hesitating hand she raised the latch, 

And on the threshold with reluctant foot 

Lingered, as loth to face the scene of woe. 

When, lo! the body lay not on the hearth— 

For there Elaine her flying tail pursued— 

In the dame’s chair Sir Tray alone did 
sit, 

A world of merry meaning in his eye, 

And all his face agrin from ear to ear. 


Calverley alone could have so charm- 
ingly presented the story of “The 
Widowed Dame of Hubbard’s ancient 
line.” 

The Crimean war had drawn atten- 
tion to the prevailing inadequacy of 
military education in the British army. 
Enquiries were instituted as to the 
systems of other powers, and the 
prejudices of the Duke of Wellington 
were at length set aside in favor of the 
systematic training of staff-officers. A 
separate staff college was established, 
and the professorship of military 
history—the first instituted in this 
country—was offered to Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamley. We _ have 
seen, in later years, how the happy 
chance of the appointment of Capt. A. 
T. Mahan to the War College at New- 
port, and the wisdom of the United 
States’ authorities in keeping him 
there, gave opportunities to a writer 
who has powerfully stimulated the neg- 
lected study of naval history. As 
powerful was the impulse applied to 
military science by the Sandhurst 
professor. The every-day duties of the 
new post and the trained literary 
faculty of its holder went hand in hand. 
Hamley could bring his undivided 
energies to bear in one direction, and 
the admirable series of lectures, fol- 
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lowed, as General Napier stated, with 
“rapt attention and interest’ by the 
students, formed the groundwork of 
“The Operations of War.” In regard 
to this, the great work of his life, Ham- 
ley might have proudly asserted evxegi 
monumentum ere perennius. “No sol- 
dier,” justly states Mr. Shand, “need 
desire a nobler monument to his 
memory; and no book conveys a more 
profound impression of the author’s 
consummate mastery of his subject. 
The method of Jomini, whose “Traité 
des grandes Opérations Militaires” 
suggests comparison with “The Opera- 
tions of War,” was to divide the history 
of a campaign into convenient sections, 
and to attach to each section a series of 
comments setting forth such principles 
of the art of war as were thence deduci- 
ble. Hamley’s scheme was somewhat 
differently conceived. 


Let us suppose [he states in an admi- 
rably lucid Introduction] that from amidst 
the mass of records, certain campaigns 
and battles should be selected which 
should be representative operations, each 
involving and illustrating a principle or 
a fact, which when elicited and fully 
recognized will serve for future guidance. 
Here we should have the matter at once 
greatly simplified; and this is what has 
been aimed at in the present work. 


The book is a masterpiece of con- 
struction. As in some triumph of 
architecture, everything is in full har- 
mony; nothing is out of proportion or 
superfluous. The first part deals with 
“modern conditions of war’ — “the 
necessity of a secure starting-point,” of 
good roads, of assured supplies. Part 
II. discusses the considerations ante- 
cedent to a campaign, the selection of 
an objective and of a line of operations. 
Parts III. and IV. are devoted to pure 
strategy; while Part V. treats of “the 
influence of obstacles,” natural and 
artificial, upon the conduct of war. 
Finally, tactics ancient and modern, 
orders of battle, and the many minor 
operations which precede and attend 
the contact of armies, are carefully ex- 
amined. A wealth of historical in- 
stances is employed to illustrate each 
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principle, and the points in each repre- 
sentative campaign are seized upon and 
thrown into strong relief. Of the 
repellent pedantry which characterizes 
much military writing there is no trace. 
The student is irresistibly led onwards 
by the charm of the author’s style, and 
the path lies always in the sunlight. 
In breadth of treatment, in grasp, and 
in logical completeness, ‘“The Operations 
of War” has no equal. Only the works 
of Jomini and the Archduke Charles 
ean be placed in the same category. 
Behind these eminent writers, how- 
ever, lay great traditions; while Ham- 
ley conferred unaccustomed prestige on 
an army whose achievements in origi- 
nal authorship had been relatively 
meagre. The book at once made its 
mark. Moltke was quick to recognize 
the powers of the author. From 
General Sherman came a letter of 
appreciation calling in question certain 
comments on his great campaign, draw- 
ing attention to the peculiar conditions 
under which the American command- 
ers found themselves forced to under- 
take a great war, and adding with 
characteristic modesty :— 


I don’t think any of us claim to be 
great generals, in the strict sense of the 
term, or to have initiated anything new, 
but merely to have met an emergency 
forced on us, and to have ceased war 
the very moment it could be done. 


Most remarkable, however, was the 
effect produced on the British army. 
Hamley set a new intellectual stand- 
ard, awakened dormant thought, and 
showed the way to an independent judg- 
ment. It is just to say that the uprising 
of a national military literature was 
due to the stimulus he supplied, and 
that the increasing band of writers who 
now represent with credit the intel- 
ligence of the army draw their inspira- 
tion largely from “The Operations of 
War.” It is equally just to state that 


these obligations are most inadequately 
recognized. 

In April, 1864, Hamley was ordered 
to rejoin the regiment on promotion; 
and after spending a year and a half 
at Dover, where his magnum opus was 
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completed, he became a member of the 
Council of Military Education till its 
abolition in 1870. Most fortunately the 
important post of commandant at the 
Staff College now became vacant. 
There was no one whose claims were 
comparable to those of Hamley; but 
the prolonged reluctance of the military 
authorities to recognize those claims 
appears to have been overcome only 
by the wise insistance of Mr. Cardwell, 
backed by the strong support of the 
press. Until 1877, Hamley remained at 
the Staff College, where he initiated 
many valuable changes, infused a prac- 
tical spirit into the course of military 
training, and most wisely assumed 
personal charge of some branches of 
out-of-door instruction. 

While devoting himself to his pro- 
fessional duties, Hamley found time 
for work of a widely different nature. 
In addition to many notable military 
articles, the period between 1870 to 1877 
produced thoughtful criticisms of the 
works of Carlyle and George Eliot, the 
brilliant review of “Lothair”’ strik‘.¢ 
a true chord in the midst of a confused 
chorus of indiscriminate praise, and 
“Our Poor Relations,” in the bright 
pages of which the writer’s innate 
sympathy for the brute creation is de- 
lightfully expressed. Two widely dif- 
ferent achievements of the later Sand- 
hurst days serve in a practical sense to 
mark Hamley’s genius. Nothing of its 
kind has ever equalled “Shakespeare’s 
Funeral.” A charming fancy is here 
wrought out with perfect literary 
taste and consummate understanding 
of the poet of humanity. Drayton 
brings the young Walter Raleigh to 
visit the master, and arrives on the day 
of the funeral. The townspeople are 
all the familiar Shakespearean charac- 
ters, living and speaking according to 
their wont. Of Shakespeare, the poet, 
nothing is to be learned; hopeless 
ignorance of his life’s work prevails at 
Stratford. The funeral sermon is an 
apology for his frailties. 


But, alas! it is known to all of you, 
and I dare not dissemble it, that his call- 
ing hath been one that delighteth the 
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earnal-minded and profiteth the idle and 
maketh the godly sad of heart; while, as 
for his talent, it hath been put out to 
use where the only return is the praise 
which fleeteth as the bubble on the stream 
. . . for the making of rhymes and verses 
which flatter the ear, and the art of repre- 
senting the vain shows of things, howe’er 
skilfully practised, ... cannot be held 
profitable for him that writes nor him 
that hears them. 


Sir Thomas Lucy (the son of Justice 
Shallow) and Master Thynne (Slender) 
arrive to pay a last tribute of respect, 
for:— 


His mother was an Arden, and the col- 
lege granted to his father a coat of arms 

. . And the gentleman himself has for 
years been of good havings with lands 
and houses . . . therefore, say I, that we, 
who are neighbors and gentlemen, should 
have him in respect. 


At New Place, Mistress Shakespeare 
is absorbed with anxiety as to the 
funeral baked meats, while Mistress 
Hall is engrossed with misgivings as 
to her father’s reception beyond “the 
bourne.” By a pretty touch, suggested 
by his unfailing sympathy with chil- 
dren, Hamley makes the little grand- 
daughter Elizabeth the only real 
mourner:— 


Elizabeth (whispering). My grand- 
father called me his Queen Bess; and 
said he would liefer be ruled by me than 
the older one. (Aloud.) Didst thou not 
say, Sir, thou wouldst like to hear of 
him from those -he loved? 

Raleigh. Ay, little maid. 

Elizabeth. Then thou must talk of him 
to me, for he hath oft said ’twas me he 
loved best, and (weeping) I shall ne’er be 
tired talking of him. 


Only a writer of rare power, and en- 
dowed with great gifts of imagination, 
of humor, and of pathos, could have 
given to us “Shakespeare’s Funeral.” 
In the life of Voltaire, Hamley found 
a subject to his heart. The genius of 
the great Frenchman had points of con- 
tact with his own. Underlying the 
humor and the satire of Candide, he 
recognized “the profoundest sense of 
the helpless condition of humanity and 
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the liveliest sympathy with its sor- 
rows,” and he set himself with evident 
zest to the task of rendering justice to 
the author’s memory. The book is, 
however, no panegyric. Voltaire, war- 
ring with his keen wit against the 
flagrant abuses of his age and country, 
merits all honor; but in the bitterness 
engendered by the unequal struggle, 
scruples were thrown aside and satire 
degenerated into ribaldry, so that, as 
Hamley justly states, “the great intel- 
lect and the high purpose are left with- 
out the crowning grace of reverence. 
The life is an admirably condensed 
study of the career and works of 
the poet historian, characteristically 
thorough and strikingly indicative of 
the wide range of the writer. 

For nearly two years after leaving 
the Staff College, Hamley remained 
unemployed. He stood outside the 
dominant military clique; he was 
known to be somewhat bluntly out- 
spoken. The chief posts in the offices 
of military education and of intel- 
ligence, both of which fell vacant at 
this period, were elsewhere bestowed. 
Meanwhile a curious tribute of appre- 
ciation came from a foreign power. 
The Russian General Staff had gravely 
mismanaged the campaign in Bulgaria; 
Todleben was not in high favor; there 
were many precedents for seeking 
naval or military advisers in Great 
Britain, and Hamley was approached 
with a view to his services being placed 
at the disposal of Alexander II. His 
sympathies were, however, not with 
the Russian cause, and he could not 
entertain the proposal. Early in 1879, 
on the death of Colonel Home, the 
British commissioner for the delimita- 
tion of the Roumelian frontier, Lord 
Salisbury with wise judgment offered 
the post to Hamley. “TI would rather 
have gone to Zululand or Afghanistan,” 
he writes, “but I am glad to get any 
professional employment of a respecta- 
ble nature.” The theory sanctioned by 


the Treaty of Berlin, that, after the 
constitution of the new State of East- 
ern Roumelia, the Balkans could still 
be regarded as a line of defence for 
Turkey, naturally proved to be delu- 
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sive; but the work of the Commission 


was none the less serious. The British 
representative had a difficult task, 
which he accomplished with distin- 
guished success, displaying great tact, 
strength of character, and willingness 
to assume responsibility. Services so 
rendered passed unrecognized by the 
public, and were not calculated to 
carry weight at the War Office; but 
Lord Salisbury expressed his warm 
appreciation, and Hamley was again 
selected to act as commissioner for the 
settlement of the Russo-Turkish 
frontier in Asia, and later to supervise 
the transference of territory from 
Turkey to Greece. In both cases the 
duties were arduous and responsible. 
Threatened difficulties were overcome 
by Hamley’s wisdom and firmness. 
His success was conspicuous, and, 
short of an actual campaign, no expe- 
riences could be more valuable to a 
soldier than were those afforded by 
such quasi-military missions in the 
wild regions of Armenia, or the fast- 
nesses of Albania and Thessaly. 

At the end of 1881, Hamley returned 
to London. The roving life of the past 
two years had broken the threads of 
his literary pursuits, and he could not 
at once resume ‘his old occupations. He 
had been knighted as a recognition of 
his services under the Foreign Office; 
he had risen by seniority to the rank of 
lieutenant-general at the age of fifty- 
six. For five years his existence had 
been ignored by the War Office; but 
the opening for which he craved at 
last arrived. The Dual note of January, 
1882, in which France and Great 
Britain expressed a sanguine hope that 
the ruler of Egypt “will draw from this 
assurance the confidence and strength 
which he requires,” necessarily proved 
abortive. Disorder increased, and by 
the middle of May the revolted army, 
in the words of the official history, was 
“in virtual possession of the execu- 
tive.” The feeble naval demonstration 
of the 20th of May was followed by 
riot and massacre at Alexandria; and, 
France having repudiated her responsi- 
bilities, a tardy intervention was forced 
upon the British government. Exces- 
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sively deliberate as had been the 
previous proceedings, the extraor- 
dinary blunder of a premature naval 
attack upon the defences of Alexandria 
was nevertheless permitted. By wait- 
ing a few days, it would have been easy 
to have captured the Egyptian force in 
the town, averted the fire and pillage 
which the bombardment entailed, and 
dealt a severe blow to the military 
revolt. Meanwhile, preparations for 
the dispatch of a considerable expe- 
ditionary force had been made, al- 
though the actual decision to employ 
troops was not taken until the 20th of 
July. The command of a division was 
offered to Hamley, who landed at 
Alexandria on the 16th of August. 
Provided that the waterway of the 
canal was not barred, an advance on 
Cairo from Ismailia was evidently 
dictated by every military considera- 
tion; and this plan, of which Arabi 
seems to have been perfectly aware, 
was taken for granted “in all inter- 
views while in London,’? with the 
commander-in-chief and the chief of 
the staff. The details were, however, 
not communicated to the divisional 
generals; and on the 19th of August a 
great part of the expedition put to sea, 
and Hamley was left at Alexandria 
under the impression that an attack on 
the Egyptian position at Kafr-el-Dowar 
requiring his co-operation was impend- 
ing. Sealed orders opened on the 
morning of the 20th, at the moment 
when the Suez Canal was being seized 
by the navy, revealed the real situation. 
The movement to Ismailia had begun, 
and Hamley was directed to provide for 
the security of Alexandria and demon- 
strate against the Egyptian force in his 
front. The instructions did not state 
that no naval attack on Aboukir would 
take place, as had been intimated; but 
after waiting vainly for the sound of 
guns, Hamley decided to carry out a 
reconnaissance towards Kafr-el-Dowar. 
“No duty,” he writes, “can be more 
unsatisfactory than that of conducting 
reconnaissances like this one.” The 
artillery nominally belonging to the 
division was en route for Ismailia; of 


1 Diary of Sir E. Hamley. 
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cavalry there was none; but the Egyp- 
tians, refusing to be drawn from their 
works, contented themselves with a 
Shell-fire, which would have caused 
much loss if well directed. Although 
never sharing the exaggerated fears 
for the safety of Alexandria which 
found expression at this period, Ham- 
ley vigorously busied himself in im- 
proving the defensive arrangements, 
and on the 25th he telegraphed to the 
chief of the staff at Ismailia:— 


This place will be in a good state of 
defence this evening ... I could leave 
three and a half battalions and bring you 
four—or, if sailors take the police duties, 
could bring you five. 


The reply, which was delayed by the 
telegraph clerks, directed that the 
divisional general, with the Highland 
Brigade under Sir A. Alison, should 
move at once to Ismailia, where they 
arrived on the ist of September. On 
this day the commander-in-chief tele- 
graphed to the secretary of state for 
war, lucidly summing up the situa- 
tion:— 


Circumstances have forced me ahead of 
transport; but it is rapidly becoming effi- 
cient. The uncertainty of securing a 
sufficient supply of fresh water in the 
eanal rendered it imperative to push on 
as quickly as possible. My success on 
the 24th and 25th and retreat of the 
enemy have enabled me to seize the two 
important positions on the canal of El 
Magfar and Kassassin lock, the latter 
about twent'y miles from this place. I 
am, therefore, in a more forward and 
favorable position generally than I had 
anticipated, and am only now waiting 
till my transport arrangements are more 
complete to enable me to make a further 
movement. 


Considering the difficulties and the 
breakdown of the unsuitable transport 
vehicles, the advance had been ex- 
tremely rapid. The “position” was, 
however, “favorable” solely by reason 
of the military incapacity of the 
Egyptians, and in presence of an 
effective enemy would ‘have been 
dangerous to the last degree. At Kas- 
sassin a little force of about eigh- 
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teen hundred men lay for several 
days within easy striking distance of 
an army of at least twenty-five thou- 
sand, and must have been destroyed 
on the 28th of August if Arabi’s officers 
and troops had shown any stomach for 
fighting. Echeloned along a line of 
twenty miles were detachments of vary- 
ing strength, which could barely be fed 
till the transport had been placed on a 
satisfactory footing, and, as the com- 
mander-in-chief stated, “In a desert 
country like this part of Egypt, it takes 
time to organize the lines of communi- 
cation.” This desert, however, pos- 
sessed a railway, which soon solved the 
problem of transport. To Hamley, 
arriving at this juncture, the apparent 
disregard of the rules of the game of 
war must have conveyed some sense of 
shock. He had not witnessed the 
wretchedly feeble resistance opposed to 
the advance, which justified measures 
otherwise foolhardy; he could not at 
first share that contempt for the 
enemy’s powers in the open field which 
sufficed to explain the proceedings. 
Moreover, operations so swiftly deci- 
sive and so dramatically complete as 
those carried out by the expedition of 
1882 inevitably blind the imagination 
to defects palpable to a cool observer. 
The staff arrangements during the ad- 
vance from Ismailia and the orders 
issued to the various units frequently 
left much to be desired, and in Ham- 
ley’s diary instances of inept manage- 
ment are noted, typical of many others 
which have never been recorded. 

On the 11th of September the High- 
land Brigade arrived at Kassassin, 
where the troops intended for the at- 
tack on Tel-el-Kebir were now massed. 
The 2nd Division—qua Division—had 
never existed, except upon paper tables 
elaborately formulated. Its 2nd Bri- 
gade, under Sir E. Wood, had been left 
behind at Alexandria; the divisional 
battalion had preceded the 1st Brigade 
to Kassassin and was camped apart; 
the Artillery was detached; the Cav- 
alry did not receive orders through the 
general commanding. And now, on the 
eve of battle, Hamley found, to his 
dismay, that it was intended that he 
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should be stripped of all except the 
Highland Brigade, and forced to dupli- 


cate the functions of his most able 
brigadier. The Guards Brigade be- 


longing to the 1st Division was to fol- 
low the Highland Brigade as a second 
line, but under an independent com- 
mander; while the battalion of Rifles 
belonging to the 2nd Division was to 
follow, and be independent of the 2nd 
Brigade of the 1st Division. By this 
extraordinary arrangement, the paper 
organization was completely broken up, 
and the entire second line, intended to 
follow the first as a supporting force at 
a distance of only one thousand yards, 
was withdrawn from the control of the 
two generals responsible for the con- 
duct of the night attack. In response 
to Hamley’s earnest remonstrance, the 
plan was brought into conformity with 
military principles. The Guards were 
placed in support of the leading brigade 
of their proper division, and the battal- 
ions of the King’s Royal Rifles and the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
became the supporting brigade of the 
2nd Division. Hamley’s command thus 
embraced five of his nine infantry 
battalions and one belonging to the 1st 
Division, together with a detachment 
of Engineers and a corporal’s party of 
cavalry for orderly duties. 

The operation to be undertaken was 
in some respects unique. The Egyp- 
tian Engineers were capable construct- 
ors of parapets; but ideas of a higher 
order were altogether wanting. They 
had thrown up a generally straight line 
of continuous trench-work, extending 
for nearly three and one half miles. Its 
right flank rested on the canal, to 
which it was approximately at right 
angles. At intervals were batteries for 
field-guns. The centre and_ right 
offered a considerable obstacle to at- 
tack; the unfinished left was scarcely 
more than a shelter trench. A visibly 
continuous line of this nature was 
calculated to give a sense of security to 
such troops as those of Arabi; but it 
was radically wrong in conception. If 
turned, its defenders, strung out in a 
long, thin line, must be rolled up and 
destroyed; if pierced, the position must 
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be lost, unless a compact reserve of 
fighting men was ready and able to 
drive out the assailants. In either case, 
effective defence ultimately depended 
on the capacity of the Egyptians for 
fighting in the open, and they had al- 
ready shown that this essential quality 
was non-existent. For reasons which 
are not altogether clear, it was decided 
to deliver a front attack with the mass 
of the available infantry. A turning 
movement on the British right was 
entrusted to the cavalry and horse 
artillery, but, being conjoined to the 
general advance, could not take effect 
until the infantry assault had suc- 
ceeded or met with a serious check. 
On the left, a similar movement was 
prescribed for the Indian Contingent 
operating on the south of the canal, 
where, except on the bank, there were 
no defences; but the advance of this 
turning force was held back for an 
hour, and it could bring no aid to the 
assault. Between the camp at Kassas- 
sin and the lines of Tel-el-Kebir lay a 
tract of desert, for the most part afford- 
ing excellent marching ground, undu- 
lating somewhat, but offering nowhere 
the smallest obstruction to impede the 
advance or to throw the order of battle 
into disarray. The problem which pre- 
sented itself, therefore, was to draw up 
the force in the contemplated formation 
for attack, fronting the enemy, and to 
direct it in an unswerving line upon the 
trenches. Hither task was easy in day- 
light; both were difficult in the black 
darkness of a moonlight night. If the 
front of the attacking line had been 
originally parallel to the enemy’s 
trenches, and if the alignment could be 
maintained during the advance, a 
simultaneous attack would have been 
delivered. Neither condition was ex- 
actly fulfilled; and what the com- 
mander-in-chief had spoken of as “a 
race between the Highland Brigade and 
Graham,” ended in the easy victory 
of the former. 

The arrangements for the night at- 
tack were explained to the generals on 
the early morning of the 12th of Sep- 


1 Major-General Sir G. Graham, the commander 
of the leading brigade of the 1st Division. 
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tember; but such knowledge of the 
Egyptian defences as had been ob- 
tained by the staff does not appear to 
have been communicated, Hamley, to 
whom all the important historical in 
stances of night attacks were familiar, 
seems to have had doubts as to the 
possible existence of outworks which 
might most materially affect the pro- 
posed operation, and these doubts were 
abundantly justified. Some twelve 
hundred yards in advance of the right 
centre of the lines of Tel-el-Kebir, such 
an outwork had actually been con- 
structed. According to the official his- 
tory, this outwork “had been twice 
seen... but on neither occasion had 
it been possible to distinguish it from 
the main body of the works.” Recon- 
naissances which failed in an abso. 
lutely open country to “distinguish” 
this eminently detached position must 
have been singularly incomplete, and 
with the British force at Kassassin 
there were dozens of young officers who 
would have jumped at the chance of 
setting all doubts to rest. In war, how- 
ever, fortune favors the adventurous, 
more especially when the enemy shows 
marked incapacity, and by pure acci- 
dent the left flank of the advancing 
line just missed this outwork in the 
darkness. Heavy loss to the attacking 
force was thus averted. 

Such an operation as the night attack 
on Tel-el-Kebir necessarily excluded all 
the higher attributes of generalship; 
but in the conservation during the 
darkness of a long line of troops, and in 
the actual leading of the men in the 
final struggle, there was ample scope 
for soldierly qualities. To these tasks 
Hamley, the strategist and the student 
of war, devoted himself with the ardor 
of a young battalion commander. The 
difficulties of a night march, even 
under conditions so perfectly favorable, 
were soon apparent. The line of ad- 
vance was admirably maintained 
through the night by Lieutenant Raw- 
son; but, in Hamley’s words:— 


An incident took place illustrative of 
the precarious nature of such an opera- 
tion. A rumor had passed about of horse- 
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men in our front; the companies in the 
centre had first stepped short, and finally 
halted, while the order to conform to this 
had not extended to the other parts of 
the line. These consequently continued 
to step on, moving unconsciously round 
the pivot of the centre, until the wings 
absolutely faced each other at a distance 
of some fifty yards. 


The steadiness of the troops and the 
efforts of the staff and battalion com- 
manders enabled this dangerous situa- 
tion to be quickly remedied; and the 
Highland Brigade, again moving 
quietly forward, struck the enemy’s 
lines at the first glimmer of dawn. The 
Egyptians, although badly served by 
their outposts, appear to have been in 
no sense surprised, and immediately 
after the sounding of the alarm a sheet 
of fire blazed forth from the trenches. 
Carrying out to the letter the wishes 
of the commander-in-chief, the High- 
land Brigade charged with the bayonet, 
and the centre battalions, quickly sur- 
mounting the parapet, became engaged 
in a struggle in which all order was 
temporarily lost. The 2nd Division 
had attacked the strongest part of the 
position, and the enemy displayed con- 
siderable tenacity. For the moment, 
no tactical dispositions were possible; 
but Hamley, well knowing the impor- 
tance of being able to follow up the 
first rush by compact forces, busied 
himself in collecting small bodies of 
men and sending them forward to- 
gether, at the same time calling up his 
2nd Brigade. The crisis of the fight is 
thus described by Sir A. Alison:— 


Just as I was moving on, there came 
a refluent tide of men which carried me 
back over the rampart and down into the 
ditch. It was a very critical moment. I 
sprang on my horse and did all I could 
to get the men on again. Hamley came 
up with his Staff at this moment, and 
exerted himself nobly. I never saw a 
man expose his life more recklessly. We 
got the men halted in the ditch (it was 
only the left of one regiment which had 
fallen back—the rest of the centre met 
with no check) and soon got them on 
again. 


The partial recoil was thus averted by 
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the personal exertions of the two 
generals, and, the rear brigade coming 
up in dashing style, the whole force of 
the 2nd Division was brought to bear 
on the heart of the enemy’s position. 
Hamley now moved up to the advanced 
troops, and with Sir A. Alison led them 
along the line of trenches which 
branched inward, pressing still onward 
into Arabi’s camp and the railway 
station. 

The attack of the 2nd Division was 
naturally decisive. The Egyptian de- 
fences were pierced at their strongest 
part. The troops manning the lines to 
the south were taken in rear. Those 
lining the dwindling trenches to the 
north were left completely en Tair. 
Moreover, Hamley’s success enabled 
the artillery to be at once brought up, 
and two batteries entered the lines soon 
after the Highlanders and rendered 
valuable assistance in the advance to 
the station. Three other batteries 
quickly followed and fired upon the re- 
treating enemy, while two more bat- 
teries enfiladed the lines to the north 
thus materially assisting the attack 
of the 1st Division. 

To have brought the whole of the 
long front of the attacking force up to 
the line of trenches at the same moment 
was, under the circumstances, a prac- 
tical impossibility; while so soon as 
actual contact anywhere occurred, the 
enemy would evidently open fire along 
his whole line. When the Highlanders 
made their first rush, the 1st Division 
was still at a considerable distance,* 
and as the day was rapidly dawning the 
formal order of attack was adopted for 
the further advance. While, therefore. 
the two divisions may be said to have 
become engaged at the same moment, 
the troops of the 1st Division appear 
not to have actually reached the 
trenches till about a quarter of an hour 
after the Highlanders.?, From unfore- 


1 Twelve hundred yards, according to the report 
of one of the battalion commanders. 

2 Captain (now Colonel) G. B. N. Martin, R. A., 
in a careful “‘note” given to Lieut. Commander C. 
F. Goodrich, U. S. N., the able writer of the best 
general account of the operations which has yet 
appeared, gives 4.55 A.M. as the time of the first 
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seen circumstances, it resulted that 
Hamley’s command bore the brunt of 
the fighting at Tel-el-Kebir, and suf- 
fered proportionately. Its losses were 
in fact seventy-five per cent. greater 
than those of the 1st Division, while 
the Indian contingent on the south of 
the canal had only fourteen casualties.1 
and the Cavalry Division none. The 
battle was won by a purely infantry 
attack on the centre of the position, 
which proved decisive before any turn- 
ing movements—if they were contem- 
plated—had time to take effect. In 
some circumstances duty may demand 
that a general of division should rest 
content with directing his brigades 
from a distance. To a nature like 
Hamley’s such a course was impossible. 
Entrusted with the conduct of a night 
attack, he felt that his place was in 
the thick of the struggle. In the dark- 
ness, he could not do more than bring 
his personal authority to bear upon tue 
troops within immediate reach; and, as 
his gallant brigadier has testified, -he 
“exerted himself nobly” at the very 
crisis of the battle. Subsequently, in 
the growing light, he led the advance 
by which the victory was sealed. 

Tel-el-Kebir, like Inkerman and a 
host of other British achievements, was 
not a general’s battle; but justice 
claims for Hamley’s memory the prin- 
cipal share in a signal success. It was 
his good fortune to have commanded 
the force whose attack proved decisive; 
it was his distinction to have led that 
force with conspicuous personal gal- 
lantry. 

The crushing defeat inflicted upon 
Arabi’s army ended all resistance, and 
the prompt measures instantly ordered 
by the commander-in-chief saved Cairo 
from disorder. In less than a month 
from the date of the landing at 
Ismailia, Egypt lay powerless in the 
grasp of England, and recognition of 
the heavy responsibility thus involved 
would have averted many subsequent 
troubles. 

A month after Tel-el-Kebir Hamley 
shot, and estimates that the attack of the Ist Divi- 


sion “‘ approached” at about 5.15 A.M. 
1 No killed. 
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was on his way home; and no mention 
of the crucial action of the 2nd Division 
on the 13th of September having found 
place in the official dispatches, he pub- 
lished a masterly account of the battle. 
Technically, this was a military of- 
fence; and while significant precedents 
might be quoted, Mr. Shand’s justifica- 
tion cannot be accepted. A_ subor- 
dinate general may not claim that his 
reports should be made public, al- 
though this course has been frequently 
taken; but, on the other hand, it is an 
unwritten law that the dispatches of a 
commander-in-chief shall be based 
upon these reports, except in regard 
to events which occur under his own 
eye. 

From the expiration of Hamley’s ap- 
pointment at the Staff College in 1877 
to the dispatch of the Expedition to 
Egypt in 1882, the military authorities 
had shown no disposition whatever to 
utilize his services. In 1887, having 
been unemployed for five consecutive 
years, he became liable to compulsory 
retirement; but in obedience to popular 
demand his term on the Active List 
was extended, without any intention of 
turning the concession to practical ac- 
count. For the second time the press, 
with which he had never been connected 
and which he would have scorned to 
inspire, spoke strongly and unani- 
mously in favor of the general who, in 
the words of a memorable Punch ecar- 
toon, had been scandalously “over- 
looked.” 

In 1885 Hamley became member for 
Birkenhead, and entered upon a new 
sphere of activity. Henceforth he de- 
voted himself to the practical problem 
of national defence, and his speeches 
were received with the marked atten- 
tion which the House of Commons 
accords to manifestations of real 
knowledge. It was a period of awaken- 
ing, when questions of military organi- 
zation and preparation for war were 
beginning to lay hold of the mind of 
the nation. Noone has done more than 
Hamley to enlighten and direct popular 
opinion on these great subjects, and the 
volunteer forces owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude for his earnest championship 
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of their claims. Conservative to the 
core, both by instincts and training, be 
did not scruple to inflict a defeat on the 
party leaders in connection with a mat- 
ter so distinct from mere politics as the 
volunteer grant. 

The many pre-occupations of parlia- 
mentary life interrupted Hamley’s 
literary pursuits; but he found time 
for several reviews, such as_ the 
thoughtful estimate of the “Life and 
Letters of George Eliot,” contributed 
to Blackwood’s Magazine, and for “The 
War in the Crimea,” published in 1890. 
This, practically his last work, is alto- 
gether admirable. In wise judgment, 
military grasp,and charm of expression 
the book stands unrivalled as a his- 
torical study of a memorable cam- 
paign. 

A distressing throat affection, of 
which there had been earlier warning, 
began to assert itself, and in 1891 Ham- 
ley resigned himself without a murmur 
to the life of an invalid. His powerful 
intellect was unclouded; his keen inter- 
est in public affairs was unabated; he 
remained a student to the last. Await- 
ing death with unfailing patience, he 
calmly passed away on the morning of 
the 12th of August, 1893. 

It is perhaps too soon to attempt an 
estimate of Hamley’s genius, and the 
task is beset with difficulties. The 
astonishing versatility of the writer 
who could produce “The Operations of 
War” and “Shakespeare’s Funeral,” 
the “Life of Voltaire” and the “Treatise 
on Outposts,” the review of “Lothair,” 
and “Our Poor Relations,” baffles the 
critic. We cannot regard him as the 
most accomplished soldier of his day 
without remembering his achievements 
in realms of thought where military 
science does not enter. We may not 
claim for him a rare distinction in the 
department of pure literature without 
recalling the grave disabilities imposed 
by his profession. If opportunities had 
been granted, the qualities displayed in 
the Crimea, in three foreign missions, 
and at Tel-el-Kebir, linked to a pro- 
found knowledge of the art of war, 
would doubtless have raised him to a 
high rank among military commanders. 
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And if literature had been the main 
object instead of the recreation of his 
life, he would unquestionably have left 
a deeper mark on the century. No one 
can read his one novel and the lighter 
imaginative pieces which preceded it 
without recognizing that the rich do- 
main of fiction had opened at his sum- 
mons. The “Life of Voltaire’ reveals 
possibilities of more enduring work 
than the long series of striking articles 
contributed to Blackwood and the Edin- 
burgh; while the immense labor be- 
stowed upon “The Operations of War” 
supplies proof of capacity for sustained 
effort. It may almost be said that 
Hamley’s literary life would have been 
more richly productive if fate had de- 
creed for him any other profession, and 
that his great military qualities would 
have been more appreciated if his bent 
had been less literary. By soldiers 
generally he was not well understood. 
He wielded weapons with which they 
were not all familiar, and the skilful 
use of which they were apt to resent; 
his mind was often occupied with 
thoughts that they did not comprehend; 
his outspoken independence of judg- 
ment was not calculated to propitiate 
the so-called military authorities. 
Proud he certainly was, and misunder- 
standing on the one side inevitably pro- 
duced reserve on the other; yet few 
men were less reserved than Hamley 
when in the society of congenial spirits. 
Of his innate kindness of heart Mr. 
Shand gives abundant proof; children 
at once became his allies, and his sym- 
pathy for animals amounted to a pas- 
sion. If, among his large circle of 
friends, military officers were relatively 
few in number, they were nevertheless 
staunch in days of trial; and by Sir 
Richard Dacres, his old chief of the 
Gibraltar and Crimean days, as well 
as by men of such breadth of mind as 
the late Sir Patrick MacDougall, he 
was regarded with warm affection. 

A parallel and a contrast alike strik- 
ing suggest themselves. From the 
date of his first commission in the 
Prussian Army, Moltke devoted him- 
self to solitary study, and quickly came 
to be regarded as cold, reserved, and 
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self-absorbed. 
faculty soon displayed itself, and he 
even wrote much poetry, produced a 
novelette at the age of twenty-eight, 
and at forty-two accomplished transla- 
tions from Byron. Alone he wrestled 
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successfully with the English lan- 
guage,’ undertaking and nearly com- 
pleting the translation of Gibbon’s 
twelve volumes. His first experience 
of war was in the East, where he wit- 
nessed the defeat of Hafiz Pasha’s 
army in Asia Minor. His “Letters 
from the East,” published in 1841, first 
drew attention to his power as a 
writer, and his history of the war of 
1828-29 revealed an acute military 
judgment. Nearly thirty years passed 
before he again saw active service, and 
meanwhile his literary energies were 
never idle. Here, however, the parallel 
ends. Moltke’s study of war was 
. turned to splendid account by an army 
in which genius is welcomed. His 
great literary capacity proved a direct 
aid to his career. At the age of fifty- 
seven he became the directing head of 
the Prussian general staff, and so re- 
mained nearly to the close of his ninety 
years, with results which startled the 
world. “High-sounding reputations, 
prodigious promotions,’ states a 
French writer, “were won in Algeria,” 
while Moltke toiled at his desk, and at 
length the day came when the dis- 
tinguished African generals were 
brought face to face with the student 
of war in a mighty conflict by which 
they were submerged. Hamley lived 
but sixty-nine years, and for nearly 
sixteen years of his army service was 
unemployed. For him, in the prime of 
his intellect, no military post could be 
found, and it was left to a foreign 
government to pay him the compli- 
ment of recognition. It is true that the 
British army does not provide scope 
for genius like that of Moltke; but the 
above contrast is not the less painfully 
significant. England has too fre- 
quently discarded the services of her 
most distinguished sons. 


1 As Hamley studied French, showing his mas- 
tery of the language in the excellent translations 
of passages from Voltaire’s poems. 
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Failing the opportunities which have 
been freely provided for infinitely less 
capable soldiers, Hamley will be best 
remembered as the most brilliant 
military writer that this country has 
yet produced, and as a teacher who set 
before the British army a new standard 
of attainment. The student of the 
future who, discriminating between 
the shadowand the substance, attempts 
to trace the source of the great advance 
of military science in this country dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, will be led back by sure steps 
to “The Operations of War.” 

Time will bring its gentle revenge, 
and the lack of Algerian prestige, which 
possibly militated against Hamley’s 
career, will seem a pitifully small thing 
in view of the rich legacy which he 
has bequeathed to the army. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TH’ PLOUGHIN’ O’ TH’ SUNNYFIELDS. 


“How does feyther find hissel’ to- 
neet?” 

Mrs. Rainford, who had been bend- 
ing over the fire, slowly stirring the 
steaming contents of a small black pot, 
tapped her wooden spoon against the 
side, and turned round. 

“Eh, mich same as he allus is,” she 
responded wearily. “Sometimes a bit 
better, an’ sometimes a bit war. It 
took me all my time to keep him abed 
when he heared yo'’d started to plough- 
in’ th’ Sunnyfields. Eh, he were that 
takken to I ’ad to be vexed wi’ him 
at th’ last. He allus reckoned bein’ at 
th’ ploughin’ o’ yon hissel’, thou knows 
—it’s bin pasture iver sin’ gron’feyther’s 
time——” 

“Well, it wanted turnin’ up bad 
enough as how ’tis,” interrupted her 
husband, with a roll of his bullet-head. 
He had been practically master of the 
Gate Farm for more than six months 
now, and did not see why his father- 
in-law should interfere with his ar- 
rangements. Old Joe Oxsrell was indeed 
the nominal proprietor of the place, but 
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quite incapable of managing his own 
affairs, having been ill, off and on, all 
the winter, and indeed kept to bed for 
a fortnight now. 

At this moment a kind of husky roar 
was audible from above. Mary Rain- 
fcrd jerked her thumb over her shoul- 
der and turned her head on one side. 
The roar was repeated. 

“*Ark at feyther,” said the woman. 
“He’s shoutin’ for thee, Tom. Thou’d 
best nip up—it starts him coughin’ aw- 
ful when he gets excited.” 

Tom went creaking up the stairs will- 
ingly enough; he was a good-hearted 
fellow at the core, and anxious to 
humor the old man in everything that 
he considered reasonable. Mary paused 
to pour out a mugful of the gruel she 
had been preparing, and then followed. 
Old Joe Orrell was sitting up in bed, 
his broad bony shoulders showing 
square through his flannel shirt, his 
eyes bright under their shaggy brows, 
one huge hand gripping the bedclothes. 

Tom stood still just inside the door, 
and nodded. 

“Well,” he said, “an’ how are yo’, 
feyther? Yo’ look a deal livelier this 
arternoon.” 

Joe stared at him fixedly for a minute 
or two. 

“Thou’s started ploughin’ up Sunny- 
fields, I ’ear,” he growled. “Thou met 
ha’ waited a bit, I think. I reckoned to 
be at it mysel’ this spring.” 

“Well, but yo’ aren’t able to, yo’ 
see’n,” replied Tom mildly. 

“I’m noan bahn to stop ’ere mich 
longer, though. How long dun yo’ 
reckon to keep me shut up? I’m about 
tired of it, and so I tell yo’. I’ll be 
about when warm weather cooms.” 

Tom gazed at him with a certain 
stolid compassion, and Mary, standing 
immediately behind him, heaved a deep 
sigh and slowly shook her head. Joe 
glanced at them sharply and resent- 
fully. 

“I see; yo’ count to ha’ me under 
ground afore owt’s long,” ke observed; 
“but I tell yo’ I wunnot dee just yet— 
so theer!’ He sank back on his pil- 
lows. “I’m noan bahn to get out of 


yo’r road as soon as all that cooms to, 
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Mester Tom,” he continued half jocu- 
larly. 

“I dunnot want yo’ to get out of no 
roads,” returned Tom, visibly moved; 
“a long life and a merry one to yo’, 
mon! But business is business, yo’ 
known, and Sunnyfields has got that 
poor and mossy there isna welly pas- 
ture for a goat on ’em.” 

“Eh, thou’rt a gradely farmer, thou 
art!” put in his father-in-law sarcasti- 
cally. ‘“Thou’lt make a fortin soon, for 
sure! Wonderful clever thou art, Tom 
Rainford! Eh, thou’lt happen mak’ 
shift to drive a straight drill afore 
thou’s done.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” came in stentorian 
tones from the stairs, and a broad red 
face appeared over Tom’s shoulder. 
“Thou’rt in th’ reet on’t, mon! I can 
always tell when yo’r Tom’s been 
ploughin’. The drills goes wrigglin’ an’ 
womblin’ across the field till they look 
mich same as snigs.” 

Tom laughed uneasily, and with a 
protesting “Nay, nay,” moved to one 
side to make way for the new-comer. 
This was Joe’s special crony, Richard 
Woodcock, a big burly patriarch well 
on in the seventies, with a face so red 
that it positively seemed to glow from 
out its framework of white whisker, 
and a figure so broad that he was 
obliged to turn sideways to enter the 
door. The boards creaked as he crossed 
the room to Joe’s bed. Taking up his 
position at the bottom, he leaned over 
the wooden rail and nodded. Joe 
nodded back. Richard, putting his 
hand in his pocket, produced a service- 
able black pipe, which he silently pro- 
ceeded to fill and light. Joe, catching 
Mary’s eye, pointed to a similar pipe 
on the chimney-piece, and, drawing a 
tobacco-pouch from under his pillow, 
nodded again commandingly. 

“Yo’d happen best sup your gruel 
first,” insinuated Mary, approaching 
with the mug aforementioned. 

“Gruel!” said Joe, glancing indig- 
nantly towards Richard. “Gruel for a 
mon 0’ my years, and as wake as I 
feel mysel’! Theer, Dick, thot’s how 
us owd folk gets put upon! Tom, theer, 
’ull be sot down to a gradely bit o’ beef 
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in a two-three minutes, an’ our Mary 
ull gi’ him his quart o’ beer reet 
enough; but theer’s nobbut gruel for 
feyther.” 

-“Ah,” groaned Richard commiserat- 
ingly, with a sigh which seemed to 
come from the very depths of his capa- 
cious waistcoat. Tom retired discreetly 
down-stairs; the dispute over Joe’s 
gruel was of nightly occurrence, and 
he wished to avoid being drawn in by 
either party. 

“Well, yo’ known,” said Mary per- 


suasively, “doctor’s orders mun be 
obeyed, else he’ll be bargin’ at us. An’ 
th’ gruel’s lovely, feyther! eh, the 


groats—I never see sich fine ones——” 

“T never mak’ mich count o’ groats 
nobbut i’ black-puddin’s,” retorted her 
parent. “Eh! I could fancy a black- 
puddin’ rarely. I could do with sum- 
mat a bit tasty if I could get it—but 
this here nasty sickly stuff—— Eh! It 
fair turns my stoomach!” 

Richard groaned again, and with- 
drawing his pipe from his mouth, 
pointed with the stem at Mary. 

“Th’ poor owd lad’s welly clemmed,” 
he observed indignantly. “Clemmed 
he is! He wants nourishin’ food—thot’s 
what he wants. A bit of beefsteak wi’ 
th’ gravy in’t——” 

“Or a sassage,” put in Joe, peering 
at his daughter from under his eye- 
lashes to see how she took the sugges- 
tion. 

“Or happen a_pork-pie,” resumed 
Farmer Woodcock, with a magisterial 
air. “Summat as ’ull ston’ to him i’ th’ 
long weary neets as he lays awake 
coughin’.” 

“Well! doctor said,” responded Mary, 
in a plaintive tone, for she was wounded 
at the implied reflection on her filial 
piety—“doctor said as he weren’t to 
have nowt nobbut slops. ‘Nothin’ solid 
at all,’ says he; ‘no beer unless yo’ want 
t’ kill him straight off. Th’ only stimu- 
lant mun be a tablespoonful or two 0’ 
brandy now an’ then.’ ” 

“Well, then,” said Joe, somewhat re- 
viving, “go an’ fetch it now, theer’s a 
good lass. Happen a drop or two in 
this here sloppy stuff ’ud mak’ it slip 
down a bit easier—an’ fetch a glass an’ 
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a sup of hot water for Dick here at 
same time. Coom then,” he added, 
turning towards his crony with a 
brightening face as she retired, “we'll 
have soom mak’ of a do to ’earten our- 
sel’s up a bit ’as how ’tis.” 

Mrs. Rainford presently returned 
with a black bottle and a tumbler half 
full of hot water, and after measuring 
out a portion for each, again withdrew, 
closing the door after her. Old Dick 
followed her with his eyes. 

“I know’d hoo’d tak’ bottle wi’ her!” 
he remarked in dudgeon. 

“Eh, hoo’s noan the lass hoo used to 
be,” returned Joe, falling to at his gruel 
with an aggrieved expression. 

“It’s my belief,” pursued Richard, 
drawing a chair forward and seating 
himself, “as thou’d be a deal better 
wi’out so mich coddlin’ an’ doctorin’! 
Why, thou hasna bin out o’ doors all 
winter, hasto?”’ 

“Nawe,” responded Joe, shaking his 
head. “I’ve bin fastened i’ chimney- 
corner ever sin’ Christmas.” 

“I dunnot mak’ so mich count o’ Dr. 
Thring,” pursued Richard. “I soom- 
times think he doesn’t understand thy 
constitootion. Eh, he is but a yoong 
whipper-snapper when all’s said an’ 
done! He hasn’t ’ad the experience, 
lad. Eh, poor owd Dr. Wells, he were 
the mon fur my money! Never know’d 
nought when he coom, an’ larn’t it all 
practisin’ o’ th’ cottage-folk. I’ve ’eard 
him say so hissel’ mony a time. ‘That’s 
the way to larn,’ he’d say, so jov’al- 
like, ‘buy yo’r experience for yor’sel’,’ 
he’d say.” 

“Ah, he were a mon o’ the reet mak’,” 
agreed Joe. “Allus that friendly an’ 
pleasant, ready for a joke wi’ ony one, 
an’ thankful fur a glass 0’ summat 
warm jest same as oursel’s. I mind 
him here when our missus were 
layin’-in’ wi’ our Mary, theer he sot 
i’ th’ nook suppin’ at’s tumbler, and 
lookin’ round now an’ again—‘Cheer 
up, woman,’ he’d say; ‘it’s a poor ’eart 
as niver rejoices,’ says he.” 

“Ah!” resumed Richard admiringly, 
“T have seen poor owd Dr. Wells as 
fuddled as I met he mysel’—mony a 
time Ihave! Allus so hearty-like! One 
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o’ th’ better mak’ he was, an’ niver one | 
for physickin’ an’ clemmin’ a mon. I 
mind when my owd feyther were agate 
o’ deein’ he coom an’ stood a’side o’ 
bed. ‘Mon,’ says he, ‘yo’r time’s up. I 
ean do nought to mend ye,’ says he. 
‘But mak’ the best of a bad job! Con 
yo’ fancy a mutton-chop? An’ my 
feyther shook’s ’ead; he were past it, 
thou knows. ‘Coom then,’ says doctor, 
‘happen yo’ could do wi’ a drop o’ beer?’ 
An’ my feyther made a shift to nod. 
‘Reet,’ says doctor. ‘Sup it up like a 
mon an’ then fall to at your prayers,’ 
says he.” 

“Thot’s th’ mak’ o’ doctor that ’ud 
do a body good,” observed Joe regret- 
fully; ‘but this here Mester Thring, eh, 
I welly lose patience wi’ him. He coom 
yesterday, and oppened my shirt, and 
went thumpin’ an’ feelin’ o’ me till I 
were tired, and then he whips out soom 
mak’ o’ trumpet-lookin’ thing wi’ two 
handles ’as he stuck in his ears till his 
face looked fur all the world same as 
a Toby-mug, an’ he listened at my 
breast, an’ he sighed, an’ took handle 
out o’s ears, an’ says he, ‘Mester Orrell, 
yo’r ’eart’s wore out.’ ‘How con you 
tell thot? says I, a bit rough-like, fur 
I were vexed wi’ th’ chap. ‘We doctors 
’as our ways 0’ knowin’,’ says he, lookin’ 
very solemn. ‘I fear I cannot do mich 
fur ye. Yo’r heart’s the size of two,’ 
he says. ‘Did yo’ see it,’ says I. ‘Nay,’ 
he says, an’ he laughs a bit. ‘Well, 
then,’ I says, ‘seein’s believin’! Ho. 
ho, ho! He couldn’t say mich to thot!” 

“Nay,” responded Richard, much 
tickled at his friend’s astuteness. 
“‘Seein’s believin’,’ says thou, didn’t 
thou? An’ so ’tis, mon. Why, how 
could a body tell what mak’ o’ heart 
thou had, wi’ nobbut feelin’ o’ th’ out- 
side? I allus thought Dr. Thring 
weren’t up to mich, and now I am sure 
on’t. But thou was in th’ reet to ston’ 
up to him. If I were thee, Joe, I 
wouldn’t be put upon no longer—I 
wouldn’t be kept to bed if I felt mysel’ 
able to get up. and I'd tell thy Mary 
straight out, if hoo were my lass, as 
I’d noan be put off wi’ gruel and sich- 
like when there was owt else to be 


hed.” 
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Joe’s wrinkled face flushed, and he 
rolled his head uneasily from side to 
side. 

Richard gazed at him sternly through 
the clouds of tobacco-smoke which now 
encircled his ruddy countenance. 

“T’d ha’ thought thou’d ’ave had a 
bit more sperrit,” he observed presently. 

“Gruel isn’t like to put mich sperrit 
into a mon,” retorted Joe. “An’ when 
me an’ our Mary has words it starts 
me coughin’, thou knows, an’ my ’eart 
begins o’ thumpin’ till I am _ welly 
smoored.” 

Farmer Woodcock appeared uncon- 
vinced. ‘Well, if Mary were my lass,” 
he was beginning, when a rush of ham- 
mering feet upon the stairs outside in- 
terrupted him, and the door bursting 
open, three or four sturdy little folks 
came rushing into the room. 

“Coom now,” said old Richard, with 
a good-natured change of tone, assist- 
ing the smaller fry as they clambered 
over his legs and made straight for 
their grandfather’s bed, “Coom! What’s 
all yo’r hurry? Gronfeyther’s noan 
bahn to run away fro’ yo’! Theer he 
lays, fast on’s back, and like to stay 
theer for allas we know. Up hoo goes! 
Now, Teddy! Thot’s a honny mak’ o’ 
whip thou’s getten, Joey!” 

“Teddy an’ me’s been playin’ we're 
ploughin’.” cried Joey, junior. marching 
up and down the room and cracking 
the implement in question. “Gee back, 
Blossom!”’—with great energy—‘Coom 
up, Prince! Haw!’ 

Old Joe chuckled in his bed, raising 
himself on his elbow and craning for- 
ward his neck, the better to view his 
grandson’s performance. 

“Chip o’ th’ owd block, eh?’ he 
laughed, winking with both eves to- 
gether at his crony. “’Ark at him.” 

“Eh! he do favvour thee. Joe,” re- 
plied Richard admiringly. “He do, fur 
sure! He’s coomin’ on wonderful! 
Niver saw a little lad shap’ so weel in 
all my life——” 

“My daddy’s ploughin’ up Sunny- 
fields.”” announced Joey, pausing oppo- 
site Farmer Woodcock, and opening 
his round blue eyes very wide. “Goin’ 
to mak’ a good job of it, he says——” 
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“Yigh, thy dad’s a gradely mon,” 
growled Joe, rolling back on his pil- 
lows. “All ’at thy dad says mun be 
reet, munnot it? Thy dad’s gaffer now, 
and gronfeyther’s fast on’s back, as 
Mester Woodcock says.” 

The two smaller children, crawling 
about the bed, were prattling mean- 
while of their doings out-of-doors. Joe 
absently stroked their tangled locks, 
and all at once put his horny hand 
under the chin of the little roly-poly 
girl and turned up her face. 

“An’ what says our little wench?’ he 
asked tenderly, and fell to patting the 
dimpled cheek fresh and cool from the 
evening air. 

“Daffies is ablow, grondad, daffy- 
dillies all yaller! An’ Teddy an’ me 
found some primroses this arternoon!” 

“An’ we saw the lickel lambs,” put 
in Teddy; “they was jumpin’ an’ play- 
in’!” immediately proceeding to simu- 
late the lambs’ antics till his grand- 
father’s bed shook again. 

The old man laughed, but with a puz- 
zled look. “Lambin’-time a’ready!” he 
said, gazing inquiringly at Richard. 

Richard removed his pipe, stared 
stolidly at his friend, and put it back 
again without replying. 

Joey now came prancing over to the 
bed. 

“Daisy’s cauve is sich a pretty one, 
grondad; it’s a wy-cauve, an’ it’s red 


wi’ a little white star on its for’- 
yead——” 
Joe sat up. “Why, Daisy is noan due 


yet, sure? It’s noan of Daisy’s cauve, 
lad. Daisy wunnot cauve till end of 
March.” 

“The lad’s in the reet on’t” said Rich- 
ard, indorsing Joey’s shrill protest. 
“This here’s the twenty-sixth o’ March, 
thou knows. Yigh, March is going out 
like a lamb for sure.” 

“Eh dear o’ me!” groaned the old 
man; “so it is. Eh, I reckoned to be 
about afore this.” 

“Thou'll be about soon enough,” 
growled Richard, “once warm weather 
cooms, thou knows.” 

Joe patted the little round cheek near- 
est him and sighed. The children chat- 
tered on. All their talk was of the 
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budding life without: of posies in the 
grass, and blossom on the hedge, and 
chickens and downy ducklings in the 
yard; of how Bob was sowing “wuts” 
yonder in the five-acres, and Will’um 
of the Lone End, an’ Gronny Makin 
was sot in the back-kitchen cuttin’ up 
“sets.” Even in the stuffy little room, 
amid the reek of brandy and tobacco- 
smoke, there seemed to be a kind of 
atmosphere of spring. 

Joe listened in silence, fingering his 
empty pipe, and sighing. At last Rich- 
ard, extending an immense forefinger, 
pointed inquiringly, first at the pipe, 
and then at the well-filled pouch beside 
it. But his friend shook his head. 

“IT donnot seem to want it to-neet,” 
he said. 

Richard gasped :— 

“Mon, thou’lt never rest wi’out thou 
smokes thy pipe,” he said, in alarmed 
tones. 

“T hannot th’ ’eart fur’t,” persisted 


Joe. 
“Coom, this ’ull never do! Here, 
little uns—be off wi’ yo’! Gronfeyther’s 


hed enough 0’ yo’ now.” 


“Nay, let them bide,” said gron- 
feyther. “I’ll happen not ha’ them so 
long. Weel, Teddy, an’ how many 


chickens is yonder, saysto?”’ 

He scarcely appeared to hear the an- 
swer, and presently Richard, much dis- 
tressed in his mind, went ponderously 
down the stairs in search of Mary. 
The latter agreed with him that Joe’s 
refusal to smoke his pipe was a very 
bad sign. So much alarmed indeed 
was the good woman that, after the 
children were duly fed and tucked up, 
she prepared with the most solemn 
of faces to sit up with her father dur- 
ing the night. Joe did not seem to find 
it easy to compose himself, in spite of 
his daughter’s repeated adjurations 
that he would “try to settle off.” At 
last, however, he fell into an uneasy 
doze, and though poor hard-working 
Mary made strenuous efforts to keep 
awake, her heavy eyelids drooped at 
last, and she too slept. 


The dawn was breaking when Joe 
He sat up and glanced uneasily 


awoke. 
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at Mary. Her head had fallen back, 
her sturdy outstretched legs were wide 
apart, and her portly bosom rose and 
fell, accompanied by a continuous 
sound of snoring, like the rumbling of 
a distant cannonade. Joe rubbed his 
chin—the bristles of his beard rasping 
his fingers—and nodded to himself. 

“Hoo’s dropped off, poor lass!’ he 
muttered. “Welly tired out, I reckon. 
I could a’most wish I were out of her 
road for good—what wi’ shiftin’ me, an’ 
physickin’ me, an’ sittin’ up o’ neets, 
hoo mun be half killed.” 

The row of empty medicine-bottles 
on the chimney-piece next caught his 
eye. 

“Lord, to think as I ’ave ’ad to sup 
all as was i’ yon! Why, it’s a wonder 
I am wick at all.” 

He clenched his fist, and thumped 
the bedclothes with a gathering sense 
of ill-usage. How could he ever get 
well if he was kept in bed during the 
beautiful spring weather, while every 
one else was out an’ about, and Mester 
Tom gaffering the men, and giving his 
orders as free as if the place belonged 
to him? 

“They tellen me nought,” he muttered 
to himself. “I niver know what’s doin’ 
wi’out one o’ th’ childer lets summat 
out.” 

His face worked a little at the recol- 
lection of his grievances. All the win- 
ter he had sat in the ingle-nook while 
other folks came and went, the laborers 
clumping in at meal-time with the 
smell of the soil clinging to their gar- 
ments. Occasionally with a nod and a 
grin for “owd mester,” they had talked 
of the jobs actually in hand, and “owd 
mester” had sometimes disapproved of 
his son-in-law’s arrangements, and 
sometimes exhausted himself by giv- 
ing advice; so that Tom and Mary 
deemed it best to discourage such com- 
munications, and indeed since Joe had 
been confined to his room, all inter- 
course with the outer world was neces- 
sarily stopped. Had it not been for a 
chance word let fall by his daughter 
that morning, he would never even have 
known of the ploughing of the Sunny- 
fields. 
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The light brightened and _ grew, 
spreading out fan-like on the white 
walls, and reaching to the low ceiiing; 
a branch of the little monthly-rose tree 
flapped against the window; louder 
even than Mary’s snores came the trill 
of a lark. It was broad day, and no 
one yet was stirring about the place— 
not the clink of a pail, not the clatter 
of a clog. 

Pretty times these! A nice hand Tom 
would make of his farming, if this was 
how he started! If Joe were not tied 
there like a log, he would soon make 
them tumble out of their beds and 
bustle about—he had a great mind, as 
it was, to go and pull the long ears of 
that great lazy ne’er-do-weel, his son- 
in-law. What a start it would give 
him! 

Out of bed came one long, lean leg, 
then the other. Joe gasped a little as 
his feet touched the floor; he had not 
left his bed for more than a fortnight, 
and felt, as he would have expressed 
it, “a bit wummicky.’” There was also 
a queer sense of oppression about his 
chest, but he congratulated himself 
on the fact that his cough had alto- 
gether ceased. Joe crossed the room, 
pausing to peer through the unshut- 
tered window. What a glorious morn- 
ing! golden and silver with sunshine 
and dew. What a sky! cloudless save 
for the rosy and purple streaks at the 
horizon. The new-budded trees were 
stirring in the morning breeze; yonder 
in the field the dairy-cows were troop- 
ing through the glistening grass to the 
gate, awaiting milking-time. This was 
a morning truly for folks to lie abed, 
with such a piece of business awaiting 
them too as the breaking up of the 


Sunnyfields! Eh, if Joe were only able 
to go out—— 
A sudden idea struck him. Why 


should he not go out? Why should he 
lie there just because Mary and the 
doctor said so? Mary was not likely to 
know better than her own father when 
all was said and done; and as for the 
doctor, “a young whipper-snapper,” as 
Richard said, who was he to be ordering 
about a man of seventy-six? Why, 
what Joe wanted was a good brisk 
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walk, with a beefsteak and a tumbler 
of something hot when he came in. 

“He doesn’t understand my consti- 
tootion,” said Joe emphatically; “thot’s 
where it is—and I’ll ston’ no more o’ 
this mak’ o’ work!” 

Creaking across the floor he went, 
moving unwieldily on tiptoe. There 
were his clothes in the cupboard—the 
familiar folds and creases of the well- 
worn garments greeting him like smiles 
on the face of an old friend. His fin- 
gers were stiff and trembling: but for 
all that, it did not take more than two 
or three minutes to don them. Next 
came the socks; his clogs and wide- 
awake were in the hall below; out of 
the room now, and down the stairs. 
“Lord!” how that lazy Tom snored! 
Joe could even hear him through his 
closed door. There were the clogs, and 
yonder the hat; cautiously: Joe with- 
drew the bolts of the back door, stand- 
ing at last under the free air of heaven. 
He made one or two faltering steps 
forward, and paused, hat in hand, his 
head tilted a little backwards so that 
the breezes lifted his ragged grey hair. 
His eyes were sparkling, his lips parted 
in a long breath of rapture. 

“Coom, now, I’m a mon again: 
muttered, and thumped his chest. 
I can feel mysel’ wick.” 

The old yard-dog came limping to his 
feet, fawning on him with extravagant 
joy. Joe stooped and patted him. “Ay, 
Laddie, there’s life i’ th’ owd mon yet! 
we're noan done for yet, neither of us! 
Coom, we'll have a bit of a do together 
afore onybody else is stirrin’.’’ 

He crossed the yard with feeble. 
heavy steps, and opened the stable 
door. A gust of warm air greeted him, 
the familiar aroma being as incense to 
his nostrils. 

There they stood, the great sleek 
beasts—Blossom and Daisy and Prince 
and Di’mond; thriving and hearty, 
every one, their shaggy manes plaited, 
their broad backs groomed till they 
shone, a simultaneous rattling and 
banging of ropes and weights sound- 
ing as they lifted their heads to look 
round at the newcomer. Joe made 


he 
“Ay, 


straight for his favorite mare, bestow- 
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ing one or two resounding caresses on 
her round dappled flank; then going 
close up to her he fairly took her head 
in his arms. 

“Eh, Blossom!” he said, “thou’rt here, 
arto? Coom, arto fain to see mester? 
I welly believe the poor owd lady 
knows me! Theer, Blossom, theer!” 

Keeping one arm still round the 
creature’s neck, he laid his cheek 
against her soft nose, whimpering a 
little, and uttering inarticulate phrases 
of endearment as the mare whinnied 
back. But recovering himseli after a 
moment or two, he brushed his coat- 
sleeve across his eyes, and began to un- 
fasten the animal‘s headstall. 

“Thou an’ me’s bahn to do a bit o’ 
wark afore breakfast,” he observed. 
“Eh, an’ Prince too. Ay, lad, we’s 
addle our mate this mornin’.” 

One by one the horses came clatter- 
ing forth, harnessed, ready for the 
plough. Joe followed, staggering but 
determined, and Laddie brought up the 
rear, sniffing uneasily at his master’s 
heels, and turning up his old white 
muzzle inquiringly from time to time, 
as though to intimate his suspicion that 
something was amiss. But Joe’s face 
beamed again with the rapture and tri- 
umph of his new-found freedom, and 
when the little company had crossed 
the yard, and passed through the gate, 
and found themselves fairly in the 
sandy lane which led to the Sunny- 
fields, he uttered a quavering whoop 
of joy. 

“Coom, Blossom, lass, we’n.stolen a 
march on ’em for once ’as how ’tis! 
We'll put ’em all to shame yonder! 
Ho! ho! theer’ll be a bonny to-do when 
our Mary wakkens and finds ’at I’ve 
flitted! My word, Tom will be ashamed 
to look me i’ th’ face, I should think, 
when he sees me wortchin’! It’ll larn 
him to lay abed, th’ lazy lout! Now, 
Prince, step out, lad! eh, I could wish 
owd Richard could see me! How th’ 
owd lad would stare! He'd scarce 
know what t’ mak’ on’t.” 

He walked a little faster now, upheld 
by his inward excitement, and further 
exhilarated by the brisk, keen morning 
air. The hedgerow beside him, white 
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in patches with blossoming blackthorn, 
or sown with the folded green-tipped 
leaf-buds, was all asheen with glisten- 
ing drops. Birds rose twittering from 
it as he passed; yonder on a newly 
fledged elder sapling a thrush was sing- 
ing; a delicious smell of moist and 
fresh-bruised grasses greeted his nos- 
trils as the heavy feet of Blossom and 
Prince fell rhythmically on the strip 
of sod that bordered the lane. The 
ditch alongside was golden with marsh- 
mallows flaming in the morning sun- 
shine. Beyond the hedge lay the Sun- 
nyfields, the yellowish mossy surface 
of the wide expanse veiled, as it were, 
in parts, with ethereal greyish green. 
The unreal aspect thus produced by 
the heavy dew was broken here and 
there by streaks of darker green, where 
the rabbits or pheasants had left 
tracks. At one end of the field two 
long, narrow, brown stripes marked the 
scene of Tom’s labors of the preceding 
day. Joe glanced at them contemptu- 
ously from time to time, and when they 
reached the gate, and entered the field, 
he paused, the better to consider them. 

“Jist same as Richard said,” he ob- 
served with a disgusted air, “not a 
straight line between ’em! Coom, 
Prince an’ Blossom, we’s show ’em 
what we can do. Coom, we’s start 0’ 
this side o’ field so’s Tom can see a 
bit of the better mak’ o’ work.” 

There lay the plough under the hedge. 
With a good deal of panting, and at 
the cost of more fatigue than he would 
have cared to own, Joe fastened the 
horses to it and began operations. 

“Now then! steady! off we go.” 

Off they went, the ploughshare cut- 
ting into the sod with unerring accu- 
racy, Joe plodding behind, crooning 
some old-time ditty for very lightness 
of heart. The farther end of the field 
was reached, and Blossom and Prince 
strained their huge limbs as the plough 
creaked round. Now down they came, 
cutting a parallel line a few paces from 
the other; then they turned once more, 
Joe’s feet sinking deep into the uncov- 
ered earth. He was not singing now, 
for his breath came rather short, and 
it required all his energy and resolu- 
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tion to withstand a gathering sense of 
weakness. The end of the field was re- 
gained, however, and, throwing down 
the reins, he drew himself up and 
looked back, rubbing his hands and 
chuckling faintly. There was a fur- 
row! clean and shapely—and straight 
as a dart. 

“Theer, Mester Tom, match me thot 
if thou con! Coom, Blossom, we’s rest 
a bit, and then we'll be gettin’ on 
again.” 

He walked to the horses’ heads, fling- 
ing an arm about the neck of each. 
Laddie, who had been pacing up and 
down in his wake, now squatted on his 
haunches, surveying the scene with a 
grave and judicial air. Suddenly he 
sprang forward. Joe’s head had sunk 
on his chest, his hands were slipping 
slowly from the supporting crests, and 
all at once he fell heavily to the ground 
almost under Blossom’s feet. 


Old Richard Woodcock, comfortably 
jogging along the road an hour or so 
later, became suddenly aware that an 
old collie dog was limping after his 
low trap, uttering snuffling barks and 
whines as though to attract his atten- 
tion. 

“Well, an’ what dosto want, eh?’ he 
said, looking back lazily. “Poor fel- 
low, thou’rt lame enough! Wilto have 
a ride?” 

But the dog, turning, hobbled a few 
steps in the contrary direction, and 
with a piteous backward glance whined 
again. 

“Why, it’s Laddie, I believe—Laddie 
o’ th’ Gate Farm! What brings thee 
here? Hasto lost thy road? Coom, 
jump in wi’ thee, an’ we’s bring thee 
awhoam again.” 

He pulled up, patting his knee and 
whistling; but Laddie did not ap- 
proach. 

“Well, then, stay theer if thou won- 
not,” ejaculated Richard irritably; and 
he whipped up his pony, leaving the 
dog standing mournfully in the road, 
its tail drooping, its face wistful. 

Farmer Woodcock glanced back and 
shook his head. 

“Soombry’s bin ill-usin’ yon poor 
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beast,” he muttered. “I’ve a mind to 
go round by Orrells’ an’ tell Joe about 
it. It’s a shame—as faithful as it’s allus 
bin!” 

He turned back, Laddie hobbling 
eagerly forward, and preceding the gig 
for some little way; but when they 
reached the lane which led to the 
Sunnyfields the animal again paused, 
barking. 

Richard, looking over the hedge, dis- 
cerned the plough and team of horses 
motionless in the far corner; no driver 
was to be seen. 

“Well, to be sure! Did anybody iver 
hear owt so knowin’? The poor brute’s 
fur tellin’ me as horses is left stonnin’ 
‘ere wi’ nobry to see to’em. He knows 
th’ owd gaffer ’ud niver ha’ had sich 
doin’s. It ’ull be yon wastril, Will’um 
o’ th’ Lone End—Mester Tom’s too lazy 
t? be agate himsel’ so early—it ‘ull be 
Will’um, for sure, on the fuddle again! 
Theer, Laddie, we’s see to’t, mon! Hie 
thee yon, an’ ston’ by they ’orses till 
soombry cooms. Ha, ha! how th’ poor 
owd fellow hobbles off! Now he’s 
lookin’ back. Reet, mon, I’m bahn to 
fetch soombry.” 

He drove on, smiling to himself, and, 
turning into the yard of the Gate Farm, 
hallooed sturdily for Tom. 

But his face changed when Mary, 
rushing out pale and distracted, an- 
nounced that her father was nowhere 
to be found; and Tom, coming up 
breathless from the stack-yard, added 
that he had hunted everywhere he 
could think of about the place, and 
could not find a trace of him. 

“He connot ha’ gone far,” wept Mary. 
“As wake as a kitlin he was—it’s more 
nor a fortneet sin’ he took to ’s bed, 
an’ he hasn’t bin out o’ th’ ’ouse all 
winter.” 

Old Dick flung the reins on the pony’s 
back, and climbed out of the trap, his 
face redder than ever with consterna- 
tion. 

“Eh!” he said, “e—e—eh! Poor owd 
lad! Wheer con he ha’ getten to? I 
allus thought yo’ was too ’ard wi’ him 
—yo’ kept him shut up too fast. He’s 
bruk loose fur onst—thot’s what he’s 
done!” 
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Just then “Will’um o’ th’ Lone End,” 
with his eyes starting out of his head, 
but otherwise to all appearances as 
sober as ever he had been in his life, 
came running from the stable, announc- 
ing that Blossom and Prince were 
stolen. It never occurred to the hon- 
est fellow to connect their disappear- 
ance with that of his master; but 
Richard Woodcock clapped his hands 
together. 

“Why!” he cried, “th’ owd lad’s 
takken them—thot’s what he’s done. 
He’s takken them off to Sunnyfields! 
—I see ’em mysel’ theer a two-three 
minutes ago. He’s started ploughin’— 
eh, he’s a gradely owd chap! he would 
‘ave a finger i’ th’ poy, see’n yo’? Thot’s 
where he is—an’ Laddie wi’ him. Lad- 
die coom runnin’ arter my trap—quite 
takken-to, poor dog! he knowed his 
mester oughtn’t to ha’ bin theer, an’ 
he coom runnin’ and yowlin’ arter me 
to fetch me to him. Ah, I see Blossom 
an’ Prince mysel’.” 

“Eh, but did yo’ see feyther?” cried 
Mary; “it’s enough to gi’ him his death, 
it is. Did yo’ noan see nobory theer, 
Mester Woodcock?” 

No, Richard had certainly not seen 
anybody. The jubilant expression left 
his face, and he looked from one to the 
other with a kind of fear. All began 
running, by a common impulse, in the 
direction of Sunnyfields, Mary leading 
the way. 

“Yon’'s th’ ’orses,” gasped Tom breath- 
lessly, “an’ yon’s Laddie.” j 

“Eh—what!—what’s thot o’ th’ ground 
theer?” cried the woman, straining her 
eyes. 

Almost under the horses’ feet lay a 
dark heap, which Laddie sniffed and 
pulled at, but which did not move, even 
when every now and then Blossom, 
eraning forward her long neck, touched 
it with her pendulous under-lip. 

Mary stopped suddenly, clutching her 
husband’s arm, and Richard, pushing 
past her, hastened forward. 

“Mate!” he cried, and fell a-sobbing. 

There lay his old crony, prone on the 
upturned soil, his grey head pillowed 
on the dewy sod, and a smile of tri- 
umph still on his upturned face; and 
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yonder stretched his last furrow, clear- 
cut and straight, cleaving the field from 


end to end. 
M. E. FRANCIs. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
RAHEL LEVIN AND HER TIMES. 

There exists rare personalities, princi- 
pally among women, which are both 
original and magnetic. They can draw 
together the most various characters, 
while at the same time they hold pe- 
culiarities in suspension by virtue of 
a comprehensive sympathy. A society 
thus held together, centred round one 
person, frequently meeting and anxious 
to meet frequently, is generally known 
as a salon. The woman who success- 
fully presides over a salon helps to 
raise social life to a fine art. 

The salon was Parisian in its origin, 
and its very name brings sparkling 
memories of fine gentlemen in powder 
and fine ladies in brocade; but the pro- 
totype formed in the Ville-Lumiére 
gradually found itself reproduced in 
the heavier Germanic circles. Madame 
de Staél, when she came to Berlin in 
1803, found that all the most distin- 
guished citizens were in the habit of 
meeting at the house of the brilliant 
Jewess who is the subject of our sketch. 
The influence of Rahel’s salon extended, 
with certain interruptions, over tw-nty 
years, while during that period she may 
be fairly said to have represented what 
Sainte-Beuve so aptly calls the tinctive 
social current of her time. Rahel’s 
salon differed. from its older rival in 
Paris in the breadth of its interests. 
Madame de Staél’s visitors were chiefly 
politicians and diplomatists; in the cir- 
cle which surrounded Rahel were seen 
such men as Prince Louis Ferdinand, 
Prince Radziwill, Von Humboldt,Gentz, 
Heine, Schleiermacher, Schelling, and 
Jean Paul Richter. 

The circle to which she belonged was 
to a certain extent exceptional. She 
was born in 1771, a Jewess, the daugh- 
ter of a well-known and fairly wealthy 
Berlin jeweller, and received the name 





of Rahel Antonie Frederike. Her 
health was naturally delicate, and her 
home not a very happy one. She had 
also to face the fact that in the eyes 
of some her race was a disadvantage. 
On her deathbed she could say: “That 
which was during the early part of my 
lite the greatest ignominy, the cause 
of bitterest sorrow, to have been born 
a Jewess, I would not now have other- 
wise at any price.” 

Wealth and intellect, however, can 
always find their admirers in a great 
city; and the Jews of Berlin, like so 
many other Jews, possessed a fair share 
of both. Moses Mendelssohn, the phi- 
losopher, was an intimate friend of 
Rahel Levin’s family; his daughters 
were among her dearest companions. 

To associate with the guests assem- 
bled at the Mendelssohns’ house was 
in itself an education; Lessing was a 
lifelong friend and frequent visitor; 
Lavater, Von Humboldt, and the broth- 
ers Grimm were often to be met there. 
Moses Mendelssohn had the strongest 
belief in giving a solid education to 
girls as well as to boys, and his own 
daughters were accomplished linguists. 
The girls and their friends read fiction 
in all languages. “We were possessed 
with the desire to become heroines of 
romance,” says Henriette Herz. In- 
deed their lives were not entirely un- 
romantic. Dorothea Mendelssohn was 
to pass through half her existence as 
a Jewish matron, wife of David Veit, 
then to leave her home for the sake of 
that eccentric Christian, Frederick 
Schlegel. Henriette de Lemos, the 
ideal of a lovely Jewish maiden, after 
becoming at fifteen years old the bride 
of Marcus Herz, had a long and toil- 
some pilgrimage before she reached the 
end of an honorable and honored life. 
Rahel was less highly educated than 
her friends, but she had an instinctive 
appreciation of intellectual power. 
When sixteen, she met at the house 
of Doctor Marcus Herz, Mirabeau, “a 
burly French gentleman in the inev- 
itable powder and pigtail of the day, 
with fierce eyebrows, pitted with small- 
pox;” and the enthusiastic energy of 
his talk made her forever after in 
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love with the very thought of political 
freedom. ‘he fiery orator of the Rev- 
olution, on his part, was sufficiently 
influenced by what he saw of Jewish 
society in Berlin to join the Abbé 
Grégoire on his return to Paris in a 
movement for the rehabilitation of the 
Jews. About the age of twenty-one 
Rahel became engaged to a Count von 
Finkenstein; but inevitable religious 
difficulties separated them, and the 
anxieties of this affair overshadowed 
her life for a time. She next went to 
Paris; and during a long stay there 
her animated sketches of people and 
things in 1800 were circulated even 
among strangers. Jean Paul Richter 
vowed that they were worth ten de- 
scriptions. “No one,” he said, “has 
thus at a glance understood and char- 
acterized the French people. What 
eyes they were to see so keenly and 
clearly the truth and only the truth!’ 
Richter always considered her the only 
woman in whom he had found a sense 
of humor. It was during these years 
that Rahel fell once and forever under 
the influence of Goethe, and was soon 
accepted by her friends as an inter- 
preter of his works. The master him- 
self never met her till years later, but 
he knew her letters and her talk by 
report. “Yes,” he says, “she is a 
charming girl, strong in her emotions 
and yet prompt in their utterance. In 
short, she is what I call a beautiful 
soul.” This admiration for Goethe at- 
tracted kindred spirits to make her 
acquaintance. Among them was Lud- 
wig Tieck, the son of the Berlin rope- 
maker, and her admiration for his 
originality led Rahel to think him al- 
most equal to her idol. 

Already people in Berlin who en- 
joyed brilliant and intellectual talk 
were beginning to break through the 
bonds of caste and prejudice, and to 
freyuent the houses of such Jews as 
Moses Mendelssohn, Doctor Herz, and 
Madame Levin, Rahel’s mother: and 


a kind of literary society called the 
Tugendbund had been formed among 
them. We have an account of an even- 
ing spent in the year 1801 in Rahel’s 
house in the Jiigerstrasse written by a 
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French gentleman who had been intro- 
duced to her. 


Upon the sofa beside the hostess was 
seated a lady of great beauty, a Countess 
Einsiedel, . . . in the background stood 
Irederick Schlegel in conversation with 
Rahel’s brother. The door opened sud- 
denly and a laughing, picturesque figure 
entered and rapidly took possession of the 
armchair by Rahel. It was Madame Un- 
zelmann, a well-known actress. ‘What 
is this,” cried Rahel; “is there no Maria 
Stuart?” “Iffand has brought out an- 
other piece in which there is nothing for 
me to do. I turn it therefore to the best 
account, by coming to spend the evening 
with you!” “This is charming,” said 
Rahel; ‘“‘and best of all you already find 
here two special admirers, Schlegel and 
my brother.” Baron Brinckmann was 
about to step forward, when Frederick 
Schlegel, with the awkwardness peculiar 
to him, advanced and said in a solemn 
confused way, that it was not he, but his 
brother August Wilhelm, who was the en- 
thusiastic admirer of Madame Unzelmann. 
The talk became very animated, ranging 
over the most varied topics. I heard the 
boldest ideas, the acutest thoughts, the 
most capricious play of fancy, all linked 
and suggested by the simple thread of 
accidental chit-chat. Most remarkable of 
all was Mademoiselle Levin herself... . 
About Goethe she said some astonishing 
things, such as I have never heard 
equalled. Gentz entered, but was careful 
not to go near Schlegel, who thought him 
a “paid scribbler, miserable enemy of 
freedom.” Rahel, ever observant, suc- 
ceeded in drawing him into an animated 
discussion which was interrupteu by the 
entrance of Prince Louis Ferdinand. All 
rose for a moment but resumed their 
places and conversation as before. The 
handsome face of the prince was clouded, 
and his manner uneasy and pre-occupied; 
he entered at once into conversation with 
Rahel. He spoke with angry indignation 
against Napoleon, and of the friendly re- 
lations still maintained towards him by 
the Prussian Court; he accused the em- 
peror of undermining the freedom of Eu- 
rope. Some one referred to his brother- 
in-law, Prince Radziwill, to wnom he 
was strongly attracted by their common 
love of music. The prince inquired if he 
had not already been there. “No,” was 
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the reply; “he has probably gone to his 
hunting-seat.” “Gone to hunt! you do 


not know my brother-in-law,” said the 
prince witha smile. ‘He hunts, of course, 
when he must, but it is all done in a mu- 
sical sense. His love of sport is abun- 
dantly gratified by leaning, rifle in hand, 
against a tree and singing La Caccia! 
La caccia.” When the prince took up 
his hat to go the company followed his 
example. But upon the staircase Prince 
Radziwill met and brought him back into 
the room. The departing guests as they 
passed beneath the windows of the house 
heard delightful strains of music stealing 
upon the night air. It was Prince Louis 
improvising, as he was wont to do in cer- 
tain moods. Rahel and Prince Radziwill 
stood by the window listening. 


Rahel is described at this time as 
neither tall nor handsome, but deli- 
eately formed and most agreeable in 
appearance; with pure, fresh complex- 
ion and dark, expressive eyes. The 
room in which she received her guests 
was simply furnished, but gave evi- 
dence of her refined taste and love of 
music; the refreshments offered were 
the plainest. Guests in such meetings 
as these came for social intercourse 
not for show, and hostesses had the 
courage to invite their friends when 
wit and good-humor were the chief at- 
tractions they could offer. 

Jean Paul Richter came to Berlin in 
1804, and his first introduction was to 
Rahel. She was so surprised to find 
that the whimsical author could talk 
just like commonplace people that she 
repeatedly exclaimed, “You cannot be 
he!” 

When Madame de Staél came to Ber- 
lin she was invited to spend an evening 
with Baron Brinckmann, Rahel’s life- 
long admirer and friend, for the special 
purpose of meeting her. After a lively 
conversation with Rahel, she remarked 
to Brinckmann: “You have exaggerated 
nothing; she is extraordinary. I can 
only repeat what I have often said 
during my travels, that Germany is a 
mine of genius whose depths are yet 
unexplored.” Then addressing Rahel, 
she said: ‘Mademoiselle, if I stayed 
here, I believe I should become jealous 
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of your superiority.” “Oh, no, ma- 
dame,” replied Rahel. “I should come 
to love you, and that would make me 
so happy that you would only be en- 
vious of my happiness.” 

It appears, however, that the brilliant 
French writer retained some feeling 
akin to jealousy, for when she received 
guests at her own house, Rahel was 
not among the few ladies admitted. 
To Rahel Madame de Staél appeared 
“like a disturbing hurricane;’ while 
her book, “L’Allemagne,” she charac- 
terized as “one lyrical sigh that she 
can no longer lead the Paris conver- 
sation.” There was no room for two 
such women in one capital. 

It was in 1803 that Rahel, then thirty- 
two years of age, met the man she was 
afterwards to marry, Varnhegen von 
Ense, whose memoirs and letters throw 
such a direct light upon his generation. 
He was at that time acting as tutor to 
the sons of an intimate friend of Rahel, 
the banker Cohen, and he had often 
heard her discussed as one who was in 
touch with the best life of the great 
eentury of German letters, and was 
therefore anxious to make her acquaint- 
ance. One night, when he was reading 
to the Cohens some extracts from Wie- 
land, Rahel was announced. “From 
what I had heard from others,” says 
Varnhagen in his reminiscences, “I was 
prepared to see a most extraordinary 
person; what I did see was a light, 
graceful figure, small but vigorous, 
with delicate, well-rounded limbs, and 
hands and feet peculiarly small. The 
forehead, which was shaded by a 
profusion of black hair, announced in- 
tellectual superiority; the quick, deter- 
mined glances left one in doubt whether 
they were more disposed to receive im- 
pressions or to communicate them, and 
a settled expression of melancholy 
added a charm to her clear and open 
face; while in the short conversation 
I had with her I found that the chief 
feature and quality of her mind was 
that natural, unborrowed  vivacity 
which throws upon every subject some 
new light and shadow. Three years 
afterwards,” he continues, “I hap- 
pened to mect Rahel one cold spring 
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morning under the lime-trees. I knew 
her companion to whom I spoke, and 
while I walked a short distance with 
them, Rahel to my delight joined in 
the conversation, and asked me to 
visit her in her mother’s house in the 
Jigerstrasse. Our intimacy strength- 
ened daily; I told Rahel all my secret 
thoughts, and nowhere could I have 
found truer sympathy or more useful 
advice.” 

It would be impossible to tell the 
story of any cultivated German of this 
period without some reference to the 
stirring European events which then 
affected all classes. The great demo- 
cratic French Revolution had developed 
into a military tyranny; Napoleon, as 
emperor, aspired to universal despot- 
ism. The Prussian Court still pre- 
served a neutral attitude towards the 
conqueror, the secret hope of the ac- 
quisition of Hanover being its real 
motive. A treaty of alliance was al- 
most signed between Prussia and Na- 
poleon in August, 1805. But French 
troops having forced their way through 
Prussian territory, the battles of Ulm 
and Austerlitz laid all Germany at the 
feet of France. Prussia then saw her- 
self as others saw her, and knew that 
she was only a tool in Napoleon’s hand. 
The patriotic Queen Louisa, Prince 
Louis, and the warlike party in Berlin 
rejoiced that their countrymen’s eyes 
should thus be opened. Pitt had clearly 
pointed out that Prussia was respon- 
sible for this disastrous campaign, and 
the map of Europe was rolled up before 
his dying eyes. 

Even yet, however, the attractions of 
Hanover overcame the king of Prus- 
sia’s patriotism; a fresh treaty was 
signed with Napoleon, and Count Schu- 
lenberg seized the coveted territory. 
Great Britain, in retaliation, swept 
nearly every Prussian ship from the 
ecean; Napoleon himself abundantly 
showed his contempt for his weak ally. 
Rahel was at one with all her distin- 
guished friends in feeling the depth of 
degradation into which her country had 
fallen. Jewess as she was, she thought 
in these matters only as a Prussian. 
Her friend Gentz had published a patri- 
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otic pamphlet which produced a great 
impression; and when it was publicly 
known that Napoleon was actually en- 
tering into negotiations with England 
to restore Hanover, then, indeed, Prus- 
sia saw how fruitlessly she had sinned. 
One last act of aggression filled up the 
cup; Palm, the Nuremberg bookseller, 
who had circulated Gentz’s pamphlet 
and the songs of Arndt and Gleim, was 
shot by order of a French court-martial, 
and the magistrates of his town were 
threatened with the same fate. Fox 
held up this outrage to universal odium 
before he descended to his grave. 
Gentz drew up a noble manifesto 
against Napoleon; Prince Louis was 
longing to lead his countrymen into 
action; while Napoleon answered by 
describing Queen Louisa as an “Ar- 
mida in her madness setting fire to her 
own palace.” 

But it was soon over. Prince Louis 
died bravely in the action at Saalfeld; 
the crushing blow of Jena felled the 
resisting nation to the earth. Henri- 
ette Herz tells us the announcement 
which reached Berlin: “The king has 
lost a battle. Quiet is the first duty 
of the citizen. I require it from the in- 
habitants of Berlin.” “Who thought,” 
she asks, “of disturbing its ‘quiet’?”’ 
The Berliners could even find it in their 
hearts to laugh when the French troops 
rode into their city: “Little fellows in 
grey cloaks, talking noisily together, 
riding three upon one horse, and pour 
comble Whorreur upon their three-cor- 
nered hats, in close proximity to those 
tricolors which had figured victoriously 
in two hemispheres, was stuck a leaden 
spoon ready for instant service.” At 
once they were dubbed the Spoon 
Guards. 

Napoleon showed his vengeance in 
characteristically petty manner by 
lying bulletins about Gentz and about 
the queen of Prussia, while he publicly 
declared that he would render the Ger- 
man aristocracy so poor “that they 
shall be obliged to beg their bread.” 
The pathetic story of his interview 
with the queen of Prussia at Tilsit, 
and the failure of her passionate 


prayers to influence him, made a deep 
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impression on the minds of her devoted 
and admiring subjects. Other distin- 
guished women suffered from the con- 
queror’s harshness at this time; both 
Madame de Staél and Madame Ré- 
samier were banished from Paris. 

It was during the winter of 1807-8, 
within sound of the French guns, that 
the philosopher Fichte delivered his 
famous “Discourses to the German Na- 
tion,” and all classes in Berlin were 
inspired by them. They gave the key- 
note to a band of eager young men, 
Fouqué, Chamisso, Hitzig, and Neu- 
mann, all intimate friends of Rahel 
and of Varnhagen, who became known 
as the North Star Band, and who 
helped to rouse Berlin against Napo- 
leon. 

Rahel and Varnhagen had now ‘be- 
come betrothed to each other. “I was 
twenty-four years old,” he _ writes, 
“Rahel my senior by more than half 
those years. This circumstance taken 
by itself might seem likely to have 
driven our lives widely asunder. It 
was, however, but an accident; it was 
essentially of no account. This noble 
life so rich in joy and sorrow retained 
all its youthful vigor; not only the 
powerful intellect which hovered above 
every-day regions, but the heart, the 
senses, the whole corporeal being were 
as though bathed in clear light. <A 
lasting union was, however, at that 
time denied us.” 

Meanwhile Goethe, that serene Jupi- 
ter of the German Olympus, preserved 
a calm unbroken by sight of his 
country’s sufferings. When asked by 
Perthes to help the National Museum, 
a projected patriotic paper, he declined. 
He found it, he said, difficult to be just 
to the passing moment. “Our interest 
in public events,” he was wont to main- 
tain, “is mostly the merest Philistin- 
ism.” Nothing indeed seemed certain 
but disgrace, and this, we are told, 
drove the men and women of that day 
to the solace of literature and to the 
stimulus of intellectual intercourse. 


Their habits whether at home or in 
society were of enviable simplicity. 
Rahel, Henriette Herz, Schleiermacher, 
and his sister would have their rooms 
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and balconies filled to overflowing with 
evening guests, not only independent 
of the adjunct of ices and champagne 
but grateful if the supply of tea and 
bread and butter proved adequate to 


the demand. All suffered from the 
Same _ straitened circumstances and 


none were ashamed of a poverty forced 
upon them from without. 

For two years the French occupied 
Berlin, when suddenly, at a time when 
all seemed hopeless, the Austrians won 
the glorious victory at Aspern. This 
was Napoleon's first defeat, and the 
news was received at Berlin with the 
wildest enthusiasm. Hope again re- 
vived, and Varnhagen at once left to 
join the Austrian army as a volunteer 
with his friend Von Marwitz. He was 
wounded at Wagram, and taken as a 
prisoner of war to Vienna, where his 
faded and war-worn uniform procured 
him a hearty welcome from the Arn- 
steins, Eskeles, and Pereiras. But 
peace was a necessity to Austria, and 
the hand of Maria Louisa was given 
as its price. Varnhagen accompanied 
Count Bentheim to Paris and witnessed 
the fétes in honor of Napoleon’s mar- 
riage with the archduchess, his visit 
greatly increasing his dislike for the 
French Czesar. Rahel spent a dreary 
time in Berlin during her lover’s ab- 
sence. All her friends were dispersed; 
Schlegel and his brilliant wife were in 
Paris, Tieck was in Dresden, and Hen- 
riette Herz at Riigen. She corresponded 
much with Frau von Fouqué, wife of 
the creator of Sintram and Undine, a 
quaint unworldly creature, who lived 
among his own medieval dreams in his 
father-in-law’s ancestral halls of Neun- 
hausen. “Do not live so much alone, 
dear Fouqué,”’ Rahel wrote to him. 
“Nothing should lie waste in us, least 
of all human intercourse; we need the 
inner stimulus which comes of such 
contact only.” 

After a long and dreary separation 
Rahel and Varnhagen spent some time 
together at Teplitz. “About this time,” 
he writes, “I and Rahel became ac- 
quainted with the divine musician who 
threw all others into the shade.” It 
was Beethoven, of whose presence at 
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Teplitz all had heard, but whom none 
had yet seen. His deafness made him 
avoid society, and his peculiar ideas, 
increased by solitude, rendered it diffi- 
cult to be acquainted with him. He 
had, however, occasionally seen Rahel 
in the castle gardens, and had been 
struck by her countenance, which re- 
minded him of some beloved face. 
Beethoven did for her what he had 
obstinately refused to do for many; he 
sat down to the pianoforte and played 
his yet unpublished pieces, or allowed | 
his fancy to run wild in the most ex- 
quisite improvisations. 

Varnhagen was asked by the Prince 
de Ligne to accompany him to Vienna 
as his adjutant; but he felt that in the 
present state of Austria’s alliance with 
France such a position would not be 
congenial to him. He meant to work 
both with sword and pen against Na- 
poleon, so he rejoined Count Bentheim 
at Prague, and Rahel was once more 
alone. Then came the campaign of 
Russia and Napoleon's disastrous re- 
treat. The Russians crossed the Vis- 
tula into Germany; and early in 1813 
Count Wittgenstein and his Cossacks 
chased the French soldiers through the 
streets of Berlin. Varnhagen was ap- 
pointed adjutant to General Tetten- 
born, and together they started for 
that campaign in north Germany which 
was to prove fatal to the French army. 
Victory succeeded victory, till at last 
not a Frenchman was left on the right 
bank of the Elbe; and on the 18th of 
March Tettenborn made his entry into | 
Hamburg. At night, when he appeared | 
with Varnhagen and other officers at | 
the opera, the audience rose in a body | 
and sang the popular song “To Ham- 
burg’s Success.” Some play was im- | 
provised, we are told, and every piece | 
of clap-trap was rapturously applauded. 
The famous actress Schrider came upon 
the stage with a Russian cockade and 
was greeted with a storm of applause. | 
Rahel meanwhile was in Berlin spend- | 
ing her time and money in caring for 
the wounded, organizing the hospitals, 
and collecting subscriptions for widows 
and orphans. “The Jews give all they 
possess,” she writes. “It was to them 
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I first turned. Dear good August, in 
this terrible time do make an effort to 
write something about the hospitals. 
My heart has been so oppressed by all 
that I learn about the mismanagement. 
You must tell people plainly, earnestly 
that it is the most dreadful of all sins 
to cheat the sick and wounded... .” 
Early in the summer she removed to 
Prague and carried on the same good 
work. “Each poor fellow,” she writes 
again, “wrings my heart; mere vil- 
lagers, but they behave admirably. 
Everywhere there is courage, goodwill, 
help of all kinds. I have no room for 
the number of anecdotes which are on 
the lips of all. In Breslau a number 
of ladies were in consultation about 
collecting money. <A young girl sud- 
denly left them and presently returned 
with three thalers. They saw at once 
that she had parted with her hair. A 
messenger was sent to the hairdresser, 
the long locks of hair were brought 
back and made up into rings which 
were sold at high prices for the good 
cause.” And again, a few months later, 
she writes of the wounded soldiers: 
“The unfortunate creatures lay last 
week in carts, crowded together in the 
narrow streets, all under drenching 
rain. As in the olden time it is the 
townsfolk who did everything. They 
fed and tended the sufferers in the 
streets or on the floors of the houses. 
The Jewish women distinguished them- 
selves; one alone bound up three hun- 
dred wounds in one day.” 

It was at Prague that Rahel received 
the news of Fichte’s death. During 
the winter he had resumed his stirring 
lectures, but was attacked by nervous 
fever and died after a few days’ illness 
on January 27th, 1814. Rahel, who 
loved him as a friend and always called 
him her dear master, mourned him in 
a beautiful tribute: “With him Ger- 
many loses half its power of sight; we 
may well tremble for the rest.... 
Fichte can sink and die! Is it not like 
an evil enchantment? Yesterday, I 
saw it in a Berlin paper. I felt more 
ashamed than shocked, ashamed that 
I should be left alive; and then I felt 
a sudden fear of death. If Fichte must 
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die no one is safe. I always think 
there is no safeguard against death 
like really living; and who lived more 
fully than he? Dead however he is not, 
cannot be! Is Fichte not to see the 
country recovering itself from the war, 
border-marks and hedges replaced, the 
peasantry improved, the laws mended. 
. . . thought free to utter itself to king 
and people—this alone a happiness for 
all future! Lessing! Lessing too is 
gone, remembered only by a few. He 
who had to fight for ideas which now 
stand in every day’s newspaper; which 
have become so commonplace that peo- 
ple forget the originator and repeat 
them time after time in stolid imbe- 
cility! . . . Lessing, Fichte, all such 
honored men, may you see our prog- 
ress, and bless it with your strong 
spirits! It is thus I think of the saints, 
enriched by God, loved by God and 
faithful to him. Peace be with our 
revered master!” 

In 1814, during the general cessation 
of hostilities, Varnhagen and Rahel re- 
turned to Berlin and their romance, 
begun under the lime-trees, ended in 
a happy marriage, soon after which 
they left for Vienna, Varnhagen being 
among the diplomatists summoned to 
the Congress. 

In t'e city of the blue Danube Varn- 
hagen and his wife found themselves 
in a circle of brilliant personages. The 
emperors of Austria and Russia were 
there, with Talleyrand, Nesselrode, 
Pozzo de Borgo, Prince Hardenberg, 
Wellington, Castlereagh, and Gentz, 
who alone is said to have seen every 
one else’s cards while skilfully conceal- 
ing his own. Varnhagen adds: “I need 
scarcely say that the imperial court 
had prepared the most brilliant recep- 
tion and kept open table for all its 
illustrious guests and their numerous 
retainers and dependants. ... But 
what I must mention as remarkable 
and what no one could have conceived, 
had he not witnessed it, was the atmo- 
sphere of Viennese life, the element in 
which days slipped away, the jovial 
luxury, the strong out-pouring of fun 
and laughter, the happy good-humor 

.. the half-Italian dolce far niente 
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and its concomitant half-Italian hu- 
mor.” Day after day festival succeeded 
festival; the love of display, amuse- 
ment, and dancing asserted its full 
power till the old Prince de Ligne was 
felt to have summed up the situation 
once for all in his celebrated epigram: 
“Le Congrés danse bien, mais il ne 
marche pas.” Rahel found at Vienna 
many intimate friends and even rela- 
tions among the Jewish circles there. 
Marianne Meyer, her cousin, now Frau 
von Eybenberg, the morganatic wife of 
Prince Reuss, was a celebrated beauty. 
The Schlegels, now Roman Catholics, 
rejoined her there. She was a welcome 
guest at the Arnsteins’ brilliant re- 
unions, and it was with them she stayed 
when the Congress broke up in confu- 
sion on the news of Napoleon’s flight 
from Elba. 

When Varnhagen was summoned to 
Berlin on diplomatic business, Rahel 
removed to Frankfort-on-Maine; a truly 
memorable visit to her, for it was in 
this city that she first met Goethe. 
Having made an excursion with her 
friends to Niederrad, the scene of the 
sretchen-episode in Goethe’s early days, 
a carriage passed them, and Rahel, 
looking in, saw the poet. “He too was 
making a pilgrimage back into the days 
of his youth. The shock, the delight 
makes me wild. I ery out, “There is 
Goethe!” Goethe laughs, the ladies 
laugh. I seize hold of Vallentin, and 
run on ahead of the carriage; then, 
facing round, I see him once more.” 

But better still was to come. On Sep- 
tember 8th, 1815, she writes: “This is 
a letter worth having. Now will you 
rejoice that I am still here, good, dear 
August. Goethe was with me this 
morning at a quarter past ten. This is 
my diploma of nobility. But I be- 
haved myself so badly, like one to 
whom the stroke of knighthood is given 
before all the world by the wise, brave 
King whom he honors above all... . 
Toothbrush in hand, in a state of red 
powder, I stood in my dressing-room 
when the landlord came up and said 
to Dora, a gentleman wished to speak 
with me. I thought, a messenger from 
Goethe. I ask who it is, and Dora re- 
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turns with Goethe’s card, and the mes- 
sage, he will wait a little.” Thus like 
so many long-looked-for interviews this 
one came inopportunely at last, and 


the admirer said not all she wished to | 
“, . « He said, with | 
a somewhat Saxon, very flowing accent, | 


the admired one. 


that he regretted he had not known 
I was at his house....I told him 
about the Congress and the impression 
it had made on me. About that he was 
very wise, looking at it as an effair done 
with two centuries before, and said it 
was not a thing to be recorded as it 
had no form or outline. Altogether he 
was like the most aristocratic prince, 
like the most amiable man; easy but 
dignified and avoiding personalities. 
.. . No Olympian deity could make me 
more honorable or show me greater 
honor. At first I thought of sending 
you his card, but I will not trust it to 
the post.” 

It is strange to find the patriotic 
Rahel’s devotion uncooled by her idol’s 
philosophic indifference, on account of 
which so many rising men of the day 
almost hated him. Years afterwards 
she writes to her brother Ludwig 
Robert, on hearing that Goethe had 
been decorated with the Black Eagle 
of Frederick the Great: “Now my work 
has not been for nought. I have the 
Black Eagle Order of Frederick the 
Great. It fully covers my rewarded 
heart. ... That this man (Goethe) 
should thus experience that his con- 
temporaries acknowledge, study, com- 
prehend, idolize, love him with sincerity 
is the summit of all my earthly desire 
and effort. This I have helped forward, 
I, a ball in the hand of Providence— 
Madame Guyon says she is that—and 
of this happiness I am proud.” 

In 1819 the Varnhagens again set- 
tled in Berlin, but to find everything 
changed. The angel of death had been 
abroad in the land, and Rahel, writing 
to her friend Baron Brinckmann, al- 
ludes very pathetically to the gaps 
made by the cruel war. “Death up- 
held by war, has made great havoc 
among those friends whom your de- 
scription shows to have been deeply 
engraved upon your memory. In every 
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corner of our quarter, where we used 
to see our dear ones, are now strangers. 
They are all tombstones. Scattered 
like dust is the whole constellation of 


beauty, grace, coquetry, wit, prefer- 
ence, cordiality, pleasantry, unre- 
strained intercourse, earnest purpose, 
and spiritual development. Every 


house is becoming a shop; every social 
meeting a dinner ora party . . . Every- 
body is wise and has bought his wis- 
dom at the nearest market.” 

Such is the inevitable experience of 
all who live long enovgh. Rahel’s let- 
ters and diaries were shown to her 
friends, and by many were copied and 
admiied; she seems to have felt a kind 
of pride in being a voluminous un- 
printed author. It was not till 1830 that 
Varnhagen collected passages from her 
manuscripts and published a short book 
of aphorisms entitled “Stray Thoughts 
of a Berliner.” She says of herself: 
“T am certainly not unwilling ‘to be- 
come an author; I should not be 
ashamed to write a work like New- 
ton’s on astronomy or mathematics; 
but to be able to produce no work 
and yet to be in print, is a thing I 
abhor.” 

As to religious belief, Rahel had 
ceased to be a Jewess of the stricter 
sort for many years; she had indeed 
been brought up, as she herself says, 
“as if I were in a wild wood, without 
any religious teaching.” We have seen 
that she regrettcd her Jewish birth; 
but as time went on her heart and in- 
tellect led her to appreciate her noble 
heritage as we may glean from the fol- 
lowing quotation: “What a history is 
mine! I, a fugitive from Egypt and 
Palestine, find with you help, love, and 
tender care! It was God’s will, dear 
August, to send me to you, and you to 
me. With delighted exaltation I look 
back upon my origin, upon the link 
which my history forms between the 
oldest memories of the human race and 
the interests of to-day, between the 
broadest interval of time and space.” 

It does not appear when, if ever, she 
made a public profession of the Chris- 
tian faith, though undoubtedly she 
embraced its doctrines in a broad, hu- 
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manitarian, perhaps rationalistic spirit. 
Many mystic works of Christian au- 
thors were beloved by her, notably 
those of Angelus Silesius. Custine said 
of her that she had the mind of a phi- 
losopher with the heart of an apostle. 
One of her sayings about herself will 
throw some light on her beautiful and 
sympathetic nature: “When I come to 
die, you may think: ‘she knew every- 
thing because she entered into it all, 
because she never was or pretended to 
be anything in herself; she only loved 
thought and tried to make thought 
connected and harmonious. She under- 
stood Fichte, loved green fields, loved 
children, knew something of the arts 
both of use and beauty; endeavored to 
help God in his creatures always, unin- 
terruptedly, and thanked him that he 
had made her thus.’ ” 

In the summer of 1832 her health, 
which had long been a matter of seri- 
ous anxiety to Varnhagen, began to fail. 
In March, 1833, she died; and we may 
fitly close our account of Rahel with 
the noble and touching tribute offered 
to her memory by Heine, who had 
already dedicated to her the Heimkehr 
poems of his “Book of Songs.” He 
speaks of the delight with which her 
published letters were received by all 
her friends: “It was a great deed of 
August Varnhagen when he, setting 
aside all petty objections, published 
those letters in which Rahel’s whole 
personality is revealed. This book 
came at the right time when it could 
best take effect, strengthen and con- 
sole. It was as if Rahel knew what 
posthumous mission should be hers. 
She died quickly that she might more 
quickly rise again. She reminds me of 
the legend of that other Rachel, who 
arose from her grave and stood weep- 
ing by the highway as her children 
went into captivity. I cannot think of 
her without sorrow, that friend so rich 
in love, who ever offered me unwearied 
sympathy and often felt not a little anx- 
ious for me, in those days when the 
flame of truth rather heated than en- 
me. Alas, those days are 


lightened 
over!” 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE TRAINING OF A JESUIT. 


BY THE REV. FATHER CLARKE, §8.J. 


One of the curious phenomena of the 
modern world is the mystery that 
hangs around the name of Jesuit. 
There is a general consent that the 
Jesuits are a body of men who exert 
a considerable influence in the world. 
This at least is conceded to them alike 
by friends and enemies, by Catholics, 
and by those outside the Catholic 
Church. But the secret of their in- 
fluence, the source whence their power 
arises, is a matter on which the widest 
possible opinion prevails. While all, 
or nearly all, attribute to them an un- 
limited devotion to the cause of Rome, 
there is a very considerable diversity 
of opinion as to the means they employ 
to carry out the end which they have 
at heart. A large majority of non- 
Catholics impute to them an un- 
scrupulous readiness to avail them- 
selves of any means, good or bad, by 
which they think that their cause can 
be served. Not a few believe them to 
be a secret and perfectly organized 
society, readyto occupy any position, or 
to fill any office, inside or outside the 
Catholic Church, in which may be seen 
an opportunity of carrying on their 
work of unscrupulous propagandism. 
They are fully convinced that Jesuits 
are to be found in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, in the various learned professions, 
in the commercial classes, among 
domestic servants and those who labor 
with their hands, and even in the 
ranks of the Anglican clergy. Some 
among the more zealous Protestants 
believe in the existence of “female 
Jesuits,” who, in the garb of domestic 
servants, nurses, and governesses, find 
an opportunity of instilling into the 
minds of the young children committed 
to their charge the principles of Popery. 
Even educated men are not wholly free 
from the curious superstition that the 
“Jesuit in disguise” is to be found 
everywhere seeking with unscrupulous 
perseverance to undermine, by fair 
means or foul, the foundations of the 
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Protestant Church, and to re-establish 
the dominion of Rome over the souls of 
men. 

This belief, like all other popu/ar 
superstitions, has an element of truth 
init. In the days of persecution, when 
Jesuits were hunted up and down the 
land, and were mercilessly butchered 
simply because they were members of 
the proscribed society, their only 
chance of escaping the hands of the 
pursuivant was to be “Jesuits in dis- 
guise.” Although they were but a 
handful among the hundreds of de- 
voted priests who labored and laid 
down their lives for their religion in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, 
yet they were the objects of the special 
hatred of the persecutors, and the 
search for them was carried on with 
relentless vigor. Even when other 
priests were tolerated, they were not, 
and in the present day they will remain 
an illegal corporation, who are liable 
at any moment to be expelled from 
England if the existing laws were put 
in foree. All this engendered a certain 
policy of caution and concealment, the 
traces of which linger on even when 
the necessity of it has happily passed 
away. 

But if this accounts in some measure 
for their supposed system of secrecy, 
it does not at all account for the 
extraordinary influence that they are 
believed to exert, not in England only, 
but all the world over. Here the intel- 
ligent Protestant is, we think, fairly 
non-plussed. He cannot but know 
that the theory that attributes their 
alleged power in the world to a system 
of unscrupulous intrigue and deception 
cannot possibly be maintained. So- 
cieties, like individuals, are in due 
course of time discredited if they 
violate the fundamental laws of 
morality. No man of honor and in- 
tegrity would look with favor on a 
society which taught that “The end 
justifies the means,” (in the sense that 
means in themselves unlawful are 
justified by the fact that the end which 
they are intended to promote is a good 
one), or which habitually practised 
deceit and employed underhand means 
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to attain its object. Still less would 
any man of virtue or high principle 
dream of belonging to such a body. No 
parent would think of entrusting his 
children to be educated by its mem- 
bers. No one whovalued his own repu- 
tation would have anything to do with 
such a band of moral lepers. They 
would be scouted in every civilized 
community. If Jesuits were what the 
vulgar Protestant supposes them to be, 
they would long ago have been crushed 
out of existence by the just indigna- 
tion of mankind. 

We may therefore dismiss without 
further comment the absurd supposi- 
tion that Jesuits owe their influence to 
deceit and an unscrupulous policy of 
Machiavellianism, and must look else- 
where for the secret of their power in 
the world. If they are influential, it 
must needs be because they employ 
means that are in themselves ¢al- 
culated to impart influence to those 
who are willing to adopt them. It will 
be the object of the following pages ta 
try and explain what these means are. 

But first of all I must premise that 
as I am writing for non-Catholics as 
well as for Catholics, I shall omit, or 
pass over very lightly, the supernatural 
element in their success. Many of my 
readers will smile if I recall the prayer 
which their founder, St. Ignatius, used 
to offer continually for his children. 
He used to beg of God that they might 
always be the object of the world’s 
hatred and enmity. He told them that 
they should wish to suffer contumely, 
false accusations and insults, so long 
as they themselves gave no sort of 
occasion for it, and no offence is 
thereby committed against the Divine 
Majesty. He knew from Holy Scrip- 
ture and from the history of the Church 
that this has been an essential condi- 
tion of success in all great works done 
for God by saints and missionaries, 
and a mere process of induction taught 
him to regard persecution and mis- 
representation as a necessary accom- 
paniment of every victory won for the 
sacred cause of Christianity. I should, 
therefore, be omitting a prominent 


1 Summarium Constitutionum Soc. Jesu, R. 11. 
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feature in the history of my Order if I 
were to pass altogether unnoticed the 
reproach which always thas been at- 
tached, and I pray God may always be 
attached, to the name of the Society of 
Jesus. 

But my object in my present article 
is rather to dwell on the natural causes 
that have contributed to gain for us the 
place of honor which we occupy in the 
ranks of the Christian Church. And 
among these marks of honor I include 
not only our position as theologians, 
missioners, preachers, confessors, and 
educators of youth, but still more the 
invariable selection that is made of the 
Society as the chief object of the hatred 
of those who are the foes of the Cath- 
olic Church. Whether it be the court- 
iers of Queen Elizabeth or the sectaries 
of Germany, the Communists of Paris 
or the Revolutionary party in Italy, the 
Bonzes of Japan, or the fanatical fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, all who hate the 
name of Catholic concentrate their 
deadliest animosity on the unfortunate 
Jesuit. Even within the pale of the 
Catholic Church we ‘have sometimes 
found strenuous opponents. The Jan- 
senists of France were our bitter 
enemies. Those who rejoice in the 
name of Liberal Catholics have in- 
variably stood aloof from us. At times 
even bishops and archbishops have 
looked coldly on us. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it may be that individual Jesuits 
have, by their unfaithfulness to the 
principles of their Order, deserved the 
ill feeling with which they have been 
regarded. But in a large majority of 
cases it is due either to prejudice or 
defective knowledge on the part of 
their adversaries, or else to an imper- 
fect grasp of the Catholic system (as 
was the case with the Jansenists), or to 
a false impression that the Jesuits 
exercised an influence which interfered 
with their own lawful authority, and 
were a rival power in the government 
of the Church. 

I have still left untouched what Il 
believe to be the real secret of Jesuit 
influence, regarded, as I desire my 


readers to regard it, from a purely 
natural point of view. 


Not that it can 
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ever be really separated from the 
supernatural, any more than the ivy 
can be separated from the oak to which 
it clings. But as we can consider the 
growth and means of cultivation of the 
ivy in itself, so I propose to consider 
the Society of Jesus in itself, as an 
organized system of means, adapted, in 
accordance with the principles that 
govern human society, to the end that 
it has in view. After a quarter of a 
century spent in its ranks, I can speak 
with great confidence from my own 
personal experience of the training 
given to its members. The study of the 
training of a Jesuit appears to me to 
throw a very clear light on the position 
which the Society occupies in the 
modern world. 

But there is something preliminary 
to the consideration of its training. No 
system of education can produce a well- 
educated man unless the original 
material is good. The first requisite for 
those who are to do the work of the 
Society efficiently is that it should 
select as its members only those who 
are capable of receiving the Jesuit 
“form.” The statue, however deftly 
carved, will not be a. success if the 
marble have serious defects. All possi- 
ble care is taken to admit into the ranks 
of the Society only those who are 
naturally qualified to carry out the end 
that it sets before itself, and who 
show a capacity for imbibing its spirit 
and submitting to its discipline. 

When any one applies for admission 
to the Society, he has first of all to 
satisfy the Head of the Province that 
he is a likely subject; and he is theu 
handed over to four of the Fathers to 
be examined by each of them sepa- 
rately. This examination is no mere 
form; the candidate for admission has 
to answer the most searching ques- 
tions, and is submitted to a somewhat 
rigorous scrutiny. He is asked about 
the age, health, and position of his 
parents in the world; whether they are 
Catholics; whether they are likely to 
need his help in their old age. He has 
also to give a full account of himself; 
whether he suffers from ill-health or 
other infirmity, hereditary or ac- 
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quired; whether he owes money, or is 
under any other obligation; what 
studies he has made and what are his 
literary attainments, whether he has 
lived a virtuous life; how long he has 
been entertaining the idea of entering 
the Society, and what is his motive for 
wishing to do so; whether it has been 
suggested to him by any one else or 
springs entirely from himself. The 
examiner has meanwhile to try to 
ascertain from personal observation 
what talent he possesses; what is his 
natural disposition; whether he seems 
to be a man likely to persevere, and to 
prove a useful member of the Society. 
He is not to be admitted if he has any 
notable bodily defect or mental infirm- 
ity; if he is deficient in intelligence; if 
he is in debt; or if he has worn the 
habit of any other religious body, even 
for a single day. Each of the four ex- 
aminers has to write out at length his 
report on the above points, and to state 
in writing his opinion as to whether it 
is expedient to admit him or not, with 
any further remarks that he may 
choose to add. The four reports are 
sent in to the Provincial, whoafter care- 
fully reading them decides whether 
the candidate is to be accepted or re- 
jected. 

In every province of the Society of 
Jesus there is a day in each year on 
which candidates are ordinarily re- 
ceived, though exceptions are ‘made in 
special cases. The new-comers are not 
at once admitted to the ranks of the 
noviceship; they spend their first week 
or ten days separate from the rest, and 
during that time the rules of the 
Society are put into their hands, and 
are explained to them; they are in- 
structed as to the kind of lute they will 
have to live, and the difficulties that 
they will have to encounter. They 
have to study the “Summary of the 
constitutions,” in which is set forth the 
end and object of the Society, the 


spirit that must animate its members, 
the obedience they must be ready to 
practise, the sacrifice of their own will 
and judgment that they must be pre- 
pared to make; in fact, they have every 
possible opportunity given them of as- 
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certaining what it is that they are 
undertaking when they declare their 
intention of serving God in the Society 
according to its laws and constitutions. 
Of course, there are but few who 
realize at first all that is involved in the 
sacrifice they are making; but this 
must be the case with all who are 
entering on a new and difficult career. 
After they have spent a few days in 
studying the obligation they are going 
to accept, they are put into retreat for 
a short time during which they are 
kept in perfect silence, and have to 
spend their time in listening to a series 
of instructions on the fundamental 
truths of religion given by the master 
of novices, each instruction containing 
a number of suggestive thoughts, on 
which they have to meditate for an 
hour after the instruction is finished. 

When this time of retirement is over, 
they are duly received as novices, and 
are clad in the Jesuit habit. Often one 
or two fall away during this first pro- 
bation, discovering that the kind of 
life is beyond their courage, or requires 
a higher degree of virtue than they 
possess. But, generally, speaking, 
those who have made their first pro- 
bation pass into the ranks of the novice- 
ship as soon as it is over. 

From that moment the real process 
of sifting begins. The new novices 
enter at once on the routine prescribed 
by the Society for all who desire to 
fight under her standard. They rise at 
5.30, maké a short visit to the chapel at 
six, in order to make their morning ob- 
lation of the day to God, and from six 
to seven make their meditation. Ac- 
cording to Jesuit rule, the points of this 
meditation have to be studied for a 
quarter of an hour before retiring to 
rest on the previous evening. On these 
points the Jesuit is taught to dwell 
during the hour devoted to the morning 
meditation, ending the consideration of 
them with some good resolution arising 
out of them, and a short prayer that he 
may keep it during the ensuing day. 
As this is a very important element in 
the training of the Society, I think it 
may be interesting if I give an exam- 
ple of the points as given to the novices 
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during my own novitiate by the then 
master of novices, whose holy teaching 
and loving care will always dwell in 
the grateful hearts of those who had 
the privilege of being trained by him. 


Subject of the Meditation: “Let us make 
haste to enter into our eternal rest” (He- 
brews iv. 11). 

Point 1.—How are we to make haste 
towards eternal rest with God? It is cer- 
tain that he who during the hours of the 
day most frequently does the very thing 
that his Father in Heaven wishes is he 








who during that day makes most progress. | : : . 
| dusting, sweeping, washing up dishes 


Penance will not advance us if we do it 
when our Father in Heaven wishes us 
not to do penance. Prayer will only re- 


tard us if prayer is not our Father’s will | 


at the moment. 


Resting when he wishes | 


us to rest, laboring when he wishes us to | 


labor, speaking and being silent just as 
he wishes—this is the short and direct 
road to our eternal repose. 

Point 2.—This life is a time of traffic. 
“Traffic till I come,” our Lord says. He 
who traffics most wisely is the one who 
is making most haste to enter into his 
eternal repose. St. Paul tells us how to 
carry on our spiritual business. ‘Some,’ 
he says, “build with gold and precious 
stones and silver on the foundations of 
faith. Others with wood, stubble, and 
hay.” We build with gold and precious 
stones when our intention is very good; 
with hay and stubble when our intention 
is unworthy. 
book or work together; how different the 
value of their work according to their 
intention! ° 

Point 3.—Of all the ways of making 
haste to heaven and to God, there is none 
so rapid as the way of charity and love. 
“Many sins are forgiven, because she 
loved much.” How slow and how weary 
a task it is to conceal sins by any other 
process! 

Beg very earnestly for an increase of 
divine love, in order that you may run in 
the way of God’s commandments. 


At 6.55 the bell rings for holy mass, 
and all the novices repair to the chapel. 
After mass, which occupies half an 
hour, another quarter of an hour is 
assigned to a reconsideration of the 
meditation and the care with which 
it was made, and to the writing down 


Two men read the same | 
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of any thoughts that may have sug- 
gested themselves in the course of it. 
Breakfast is at 7.45 and at 8.30 the 
novices have to be present, each at his 
little desk, for half an hour’s reading of 
“Rodriguez on Christian Perfection.” 
At nine an instruction on the rules is 
given by the master of novices, after 
which they have to make their beds and 
arrange their little cells, and, when 
this is done, to repair to some appointed 
place, where one of their number, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, assigns to each 
a certain amount of manual labor—- 


and plates, laying the refectory for 
dinner, sometimes cleaning and scrub- 
bing, and other menial offices of the 
humblest description. At 10.15 they 
have to learn by heart, for a quarter of 
an hour, some portion of the rules of 
the Society, or such prayers, psalms, or 
ecclesiastical hymns, the knowledge of 
which may be useful to the young 
ecclesiastic. After this they have some 
free time, during which they can walk 
in the grounds, pray in the chapel, or 
read some life of the saints or other 
spiritual book. At 11.30 they assemble 
for “out-door manual works,” which 
consist in chopping and sawing wood 
for fuel, sweeping up leaves, picking up 
leaves, weeding the flower beds, or 
some similar occupation allotted to 
them by one of the older novices, wuo 
is termed, “master of out-door works.” 
At 12.30 they return to the house, and 
at 12.40 the bell summons them to the 
chapel, where they spend fifteen min- 
utes in prayer, and in examining their 
consciences as to how they have per- 
formed the various duties of the morn- 
ing, whether they have kept silence 
(for during all this time no talking is 
allowed), obeyed promptly and exactly, 
kept up a remembrance of God in all 
that they have done, showed kindness 
and consideration for others, executed 
the work assigned to them in the best 
manner possible, etc. 

The dinner-bell rings at one, and all 
repair to the refectory. During dinner 
a portion of Holy Scripture is read 
aloud, and some useful and edifying 
book, the life of one of the saints, or the 
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history of the Society. After dinner 
a short visit is made to the chapel, and 
an hhour’s recreation follows. The oc- 
cupations of the afternoon are a 
repetition of those of the earlier por- 
tion of the day, save that on three days 
in the week a walk of about two hours 
has to be taken in companies of two or 
three. No one is allowed to choose his 
companions, but the master of novices 
arranges the various companies. 
Sometimes a game of cricket or football 
is substituted for the walk. At six 
a second hour of meditation of half an 
hour has to be made in the chapel, after 
which the recital of some vocal prayers, 
and some free time which they can dis- 
pose of for themselves, bring them on 
to supper at 7.30. After this they have 
an hour’s recreation, during the first 
half ‘hour of which Latin has to be 
spoken. At nine, night prayers in the 
chapel; then fifteen minutes spent in 
the preparation of their meditation of 
the following morning, and after a final 
examination of conscience on their 
performance of the duties of the day 
all lights are put out by 10 P.M., and 
the novices sleep their well-earned 
sleep in their dormitories. 

I have given in detail the account of a 
Jesuit novice’s day, as spent in the En- 
glish province. In England the Society 
is deprived of certain advantages that 
it enjoys in Catholic countries, where 
they undergo two experimenta, or trials, 
which here are impossible. They are 
sent out, wherever the population is 
Catholic and the Church is free, to beg 
alms in the streets, and in the country 
around, for about thirty days, and the 
instructions given by our Lord to his 
apostles are the model which these are 
taught to imitate. An amusing story 
is told of a young Oxford convert, who, 
making his noviceship at Rome in the 
days when the pope still ruled in Rome, 
was sent out with a companion to beg. 
Passing a horseman riding quietly in 
the neighborhood of the city, he asked 
of him an alms for the love of God. 
The stranger looked for a moment at 
his shabby Jesuit soutane and jumped 
down from his horse. “My dear X., 


you don’t mean that you have come to 
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this!” It was an old Oxford acquaint- 
ance, who imagined that his poor 
friend had been reduced to utter desti- 
tution as the result of his reception into 
the Catholic Church. The impossibility 
of practising this voluntary mendi- 
cancy in the present day is regarded 
as a misfortune by the Jesuit author- 
ities as the humiliations it involved 
were found to be a most useful element 
in novice training. Another trial, the 
month spent in the hospitals, which 
now can be very rarely carried out, is 
also much to be regretted. Under nor- 
mal conditions, the young Jesuits have 
to repair for a space of thirty days to 
some hospital, and spend their time in 
nursing the sick, dressing their wounds, 
making their beds, and ministering to 
their various necessities, temporal and 
spiritual. In England the loss of these 
two experiments is to some extent com- 
pensated by a month spent in the 
kitchen, during which the novice has to 
wash up the plates and dishes, to pare 
potatoes, to grind the coffee, and to 
perform any other menial tasks as- 
signed to the novice by the cook, whom 
the novice has to obey implicitly, as 
for the time being his superior. He has 
also to take his recreation during this 
month with the lay brothers, and to 
make himself one with them in their 
ordinary life and conversation. 

But there is one experiment which 
is still everywhere retained, and one 
which is perhaps of all the most im- 
portant. During one month in his first 
year every novice has to make what 
is called “the long retreat.” It consists 
of thirty days occupied exclusively in 
prayer, meditation, and similar employ- 
ments. Five times a day the master 
of novices gives points of meditation to 
the assembled novices, and they have 
subsequently to spend the following 
hour in a careful pondering over the 
points proposed to them after the man- 
ner that I have already described in 
speaking of the daily morning medita- 
tion. A regular system is followed; 
during the first few days the subjects 
proposed are the end for which man 
is created, the means by which he is to 
attain that end, the evils of sin and its 
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consequences, and the four last things, 
death, judgment, heaven, and hell. 
During the second portion of the re- 
treat the Kingdom of Christ, His In- 
carnation, Nativity, and His life on 
earth occupy the thoughts of the 
novices for a space of ten or twelve 
days, with separate meditations on the 
two standards of Christ and Satan, 
under one of which every one is fight- 
ing, on the tactics of the evil one, the 
choice that has to be bravely made of 
a life of hardship under the standard of 
the Cross, and other subjects akin to 
these. During a third period of four 
or five days the Passion of Christ is 
dwelt upon in detail, and finally some 
two or three days of the joyful subjects 
of the Resurrection, the appearances of 
our Lord to his disciples, the Ascen- 
sion, with one or two concluding medi- 
tations on the love of God and the 
means of attaining it, bring the re- 
treat toan end. Three recreation days 
are interposed between the various 
portions of the retreat, which are spent 
in long walks, and in recovering from 
the fatigue which is caused by the con- 
stant mental strain involved in the long 
time of meditation and prayer. Except 
during these three days there is no 
time of recreation, and silence has to 
be strictly kept throughout. 

This month is certainly a trying one, 
though a very happy and fruitful one 
for those who are in earnest. It gen- 
erally has the effect of sending away 
from the noviceship one or two of those 
whose aim in life is not sufficiently 
high, or whose powers are too feeble to 
allow of their undertaking the yoke of 
Jesuit obedience, and all the sacrifices 
that it carries with it. It is indeed a 
searching process, and generally finds 
out those who have undertaken a task 
too difficult for them to accomplish. 
This is, in fact, one of its objects, as 
well as of all the other trials of the 
Jesuit novitiate, which are directed not 
merely to the formation of the future 
members of the Society, but also the 
elimination of those who have no real 
vocation to serve in its ranks. 

At the end of two years the young 
Jesuit takes his first vows and ceases 
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tobea novice. The special object of his 
life in the noviceship has been to train 
him up in that spirit of implicit and 
unquestioning obedience which is the 
aim of the Society of Jesus to cultivate 
more than any other virtue in her sons, 
simply because it is the virtue that 
underlies all the rest, and without 
which no other virtue can attain its full 
perfection in the soul of man. The 
routine of monotonous and often ap- 
parently useless employments has for 
its object to foster the habit of what 
is rightly called blind obedience. The 
novice is taught to obey his superior 
without ever questioning the wisdom 
of the order given; the perfection of 
Jesuit obedience includes not only the 
obedience of the will, so that he does 
what is commanded promptly, bravely, 
and thoroughly, but also an obedience 
of the judgment, so that he regards 
what is commanded as the best thing 
possible for him. Here it is that Jesuit 
obedience differs from the obedience 
practised generally by a good subordi- 
nate in the world. In the army orina 
house of business blind obedience is 
necessary to efficient action. No well- 
ordered system could be carried on 
successfully without it; if the subordi- 
nate obeyed only where he approved 
of the wisdom of the command given 
the results would be fatal to any well- 
organized community. It is the habit, 
the difficult habit of abstaining from 
any mental criticism of the order given 
that is the distinctive feature of the 
obedience of the Society of Jesus. 
When still a secular, I once encoun- 
tered an officer in the army who had 
been for some time in the noviceship, 
and had left because he found the 
obedience required too much for him. 
I took occasion to ask him how it was 
that he who had been accustomed to 
the strict discipline and _ rigorous 
obedience demanded of a soldier could 
not endure the gentler rule to which 
he was subject as a religious. “In the 
army,” was his answer, “you must do 
what you are told, but you can relieve 
your feelings by swearing mentally at 
your colonel, but you cannot do that in 
the Society of Jesus.” 
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At the same time the obedience of the 
Society is a _ perfectly reasonable 
obedience. I need scarcely say that in 
the impossible or almost impossible 
case of a command being given, which 
could not be obeyed without sin, the 
Jesuit would be clearly bound to dis- 
obey. In the case of the order given 
being manifestly a foolish one, obedi- 
ence does not require that it should be 
regarded in itself as wise or prudent. 
If the matter is one of any importance, 
it is his duty to represent to the supe- 
rior the undesirable consequences, that 
seem to him likely to ensue from the 
carrying out of the order. Every 
superior has certain advisers, to whose 
opinion he is bound to give special 
weight, and the representation can be 
made either directly to the superior by 
the person receiving the order, or 
through one or other of these advisers. 
Every subordinate has also the right 
of appeal to some higher superior, and 
such appeals always receive full and 
eareful consideration. In matters of 
real moment, he can write a private 
letter to the general of the whole 
Society with a certainty of redress if 
the writer has a solid ground for the 
complaint made. But in the case of 
any such appeal he must not act merely 
on the impulse of the moment, and 
must beware of being misled by his 
own private judgment. He must think 
the matter over with due deliberation, 
and must recommend it to God in 
prayer, and must, as far as possible, 
make sure that the motive that 
prompts him is not wounded self-love, 
or a pertinacity of judgment, or a dis- 
like of giving up his own will. He 
ought to try to see things from the 
superior’s point of view rather than 
from his own. If, after taking all these 
precautions, he thinas it right to ap- 
peal, he must then be ready to abide by 
the decision finally given. If it is 


against him, common sense will tell 
him that in all probability he is wrong. 
The chances are that his superiors are 
able to take a wider and more impartial 
view of the question than himself. He 
will then do his best to conform his 
judgment to theirs. 


What is then re- 
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quired of him is that he should con- 
sider the command as the best, not per- 
haps in itself, but the best for him 
under the circumstances. But in all 
cases where there is any sort of doubt, 
he must, if he is true to his rule, and 
loyal with Jesuit loyalty, bend his will 
to a favorable judgment of what has 
been ordered by his superior, and ab- 
stain, as far as with God’s grace he 
is able, from all unfavorable criticism, 
using all the force of a loyal will, to 
induce his judgment to approve, and 
not to condemn, what his superior has 
enjoined. It is this obedience of the 
judgment which is one of the chief 
causes of the power exercised by the 
Society. It ensures a remarkable unity 
of action, and prevents the waste of 
energy, which in other corporate bodies 
is the result of disunion, mutual criti- 
cism, and internal disaffection and 
strife. 

As soon as the young Jesuit has taken 
his vows, he enters on quite a different 
life. His religious exercises are now 
confined to a comparatively small por- 
tion of the day. The main part of his 
time is now devoted to study. He still 
makes his morning meditation, hears 
mass, examines his conscience twice a 
day, and spends a short time each day 
in spiritual reading and in prayer be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament; but the 
chief portion of the next five years is 
given up to intellectual cultivation. 
During the first two years he has to 
apply himself to classical studies and 
to a course of rhetoric. This part of 
his career I can pass over wituout 
further notice, because there is in it 
nothing specially distinctive of the 
Society. His classical work, which 
consists in reading the best Latin and 
Greek authors, and translating from 
English into Latin and Greek, with a 
certain amount of English literature, 
and essay writing, is much the same as 
that of the higher forms of our public 
schools, and of those who take a clas- 
sical degree at the universities. A cer- 
tain amount of mathematics has also 
to be learned, and the practice as well 
as the theory of rhetoric forms part of 
the course. All this is carefully regu- 
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lated by written laws, which lay down 
in detail the course of study to be pur- 
sued. 

At the end of these two years the 
young Jesuit student generally leaves 
the house of the novitiate, where he 
has continued to reside even after tak- 
ing his first vows, and goes to the 
seminary, where he enters on the new 
and important study of Catholic phi- 
losophy. During the first year he goes 
through a course of logic, pure and 
applied, and continues his mathe- 
matics. The second and third years 
are devoted to psychology, ethics, 
metaphysics, general and special, cos- 
mology, and natural theology. He has 
about two lectures a day in these sub- 
jects from Jesuit professors, who are 
always priests, and are selected on ac- 
count of their special knowledge, and 
their gift of a clear power of exposi- 
tion. Besides the lectures, which are 
given in Latin, the students are sum- 
moned three times a week to take part 
in an academical exercise which is one 
of the most valuable elements in the 
philosophical and theological training 
of the Society. It lasts an hour, during 
the first quarter of which one of the 
students has to give a synopsis of the 
last two lectures of the professor. 
After this, two other students, pre- 
viously appointed for the purpose, have 
to bring against the doctrine laid down 
any possible objection that they can 
find in books or invent for themselves. 
Modern books are ransacked for these 
objections, and the ‘‘objicients” do their 
best to hunt out difficulties which may 
puzzle the exponent of the truth, who 
is called the “defendent.” Locke, 
Hegel, Descartes, Malebranche, John 
Stuart Mill, Mansel, Sir William Ham- 
ilton, and other modern writers are val- 
uable contributors for those who have 
to attack the Catholic doctrine. Every- 
thing has to be brought forward in 
syllogistic form, and to be answered in 
the same way. The professor, who of 
course presides at these contests, at 
once checks any one who departs from 
this necessary form and wanders off 
into mere desultory talk. This system 
of testing the soundness of the doctrine 





taught, continued as it is throughout 
the theological studies which come at 
a later period of the young Jesuit’s 
career, provides those who pass 
through it with a complete defence 
against difficulties which otherwise 
are likely to puzzle the Catholic contro- 
versialist. It is a splendid means of 
sifting out truth from falsehood. 
Many of those who take part in it are 
men of ability and experience, and 
who have made a special study of the 
subjects discussed, and are well versed 
in the objections that can be urged 
against the Catholic teaching. Such 
men conduct their attack not as a mere 
matter of form, but with the vigor and 
ingenuity of practised disputants, and 
do their best to puzzle the unfortunate 
defendent with difficulties, the answer 
to which is by no means simple or ob- 
vious at first sight. Sometimes he is 
put completely “in the sack” and the 
professor has to intervene to explain 
where he has failed, and how the objec- 
tion has really to be met. Sometimes 
the objicient will urge his difficulties 
with such a semblance of conviction as 
even to mislead some of those present. 
I remember an instance in which aa 
objicient rather older than the rest, 
who had had considerable experience 
of sceptical difficulties before becom- 
ing a Jesuit argued with such a show of 
earnestness against the existence of 
God, that the professor, who was a 
good, simple man, and new to his work, 
took fright. He sent for the objicient 
to his room when the “circle” was over, 
and, to his no small amusement, repre- 
sented to him the misery and hopeless- 
ness of scepticism, begged him to pray 
God that he might not lose his faith, 
and promised to say mass for him the 
next morning, that God might save 
him from the terrible misfortune that 
threatened him. But he was consoled 
on discovering that his pupil was as 
firmly convinced as himself of the 
truth of the thesis he had been attack- 
ing. 

Here I hope my non-Catholic readers 
will forgive me a remark which I can- 
not refrain from making on the present 
occasion. I should like to know what 
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other religion save the Catholic could 
ever stand such an ordeal of free dis- 
cussion as this. So far from any check 
being put on the liberty of the students, 
they are encouraged to press home 
every sort of objection, uowever 
searching and fundamental, however 
blasphemous and profane, that can be 
raised tothe Catholicdoctrine. In every 
class are to be found men who are not 
to be put off with an evasion, and a 
professor who was to attempt to sub- 
stitute authority for reason would very 
soon find out his mistake. This per- 
fect “liberty of disputation” is one of 
the many happy results of the posses- 
sion of perfect and unfailing truth. 

When the two objicients have fin- 
ished their attack, there still remains 
a quarter of an hour before the circle 
is over. This time is devoted to objec- 
tions and difficulties proposed by the 
students. Every one present has full 
freedom to ask of the professor any 
question he pleases on the matter in 
hand, and may require of him an ex- 
planation of any point on which he is 
not satisfied. It is needless to say that 
full advantage is taken of this priv- 
ilege, and the poor professor has often 
to submit to a very lively and search- 
ing interrogatory. If any question is 
proposed that is foolish, or beside the 
subject, the questioner is soon silenced 
by the open marks of disapprobation 
on the part of the rest of the class, and 
a good objection is sometimes received 
with quiet applause. Any fallacy or 
imperfect knowledge on the part of the 
professor is very speedily brought to 
light by the raking fire he has to 
undergo, and while all respect is shown 
him in the process, he must be well 
armed if he is to win the confidence of 
the class by his answers. 

At the end of his first and second 
years of philosophy, the young Jesuit 
has to undergo a fairly severe examina- 
tion in the matter of the year. If he 
passes these examinations successfully, 
he has in all three years of philosophy, 
at the end of which he has to undergo 
an examination in the combined matter 
of the three years, mathematics in- 
cluded. 
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At the end of this time he begins a 
new stage in his career. He is sent to 
one or other of the colleges of the 
Society to teach or to take part in the 
discipline. I will not dwell on this part 
of his training, as it is not my object 
to explain the system of Jesuit educa- 
tion in my present paper. It is enough 
to say that for some five or six years he 
is occupied in the ordinary work inci- 
dent to teaching a class of boys. 
Whether he takes a higher or a lower 
form depends of course on his own 
classical or other attainments. Yet 
there is this difference between the 
Jesuit system and that of the ordinary 
public schools, that in all the lower 
classes the Jesuit teacher generally 
moves up ‘with his class. I imagine 
that the motive of this is to give him 
a stronger moral influence than can be 
gained by a master who has the teach- 
ing of boys only for a single year. But 
the two or three higher forms, corre- 
sponding to the sixth and upper and 
lower fifth, have almost always a per- 
manent master. This reminds me of 
another distinction between the Jesuit 
and other systems, though it is one 
that does not universally prevail. The 
time during which the young scholastic 
is employed in teaching does not, as a 
rule, extend beyond six or seven years. 
Hence permanent masters, in the strict 
sense of the word, are but rare. Some- 
times, if a man has a special talent for 
teaching, he will return to the school- 
room after he becomes a priest. But 
it is the general experience of the Order 
that, with the exception of men who 
have a remarkable power of training 
boys, those who are in the full vigor of 
their youth prove more successful mas- 
ters than those who have passed 
through the four hard years of theo- 
logical study, and are already getting 
on in life. 

The time of teaching or disciplinary 
werk generally terminates about the 
age of thirty, and the scholastic then 
proceeds to the theological college of 
his province for three or four years of 
theology. Here the work is certainly 
hard, especially during the first two 
years. On three days in the week, the 
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student who has passed sucessfully 
through his philosophical course has to 
attend two lectures in the morning and 
three in the afternoon. The morning 
lectures are on moral and dogmatic 
theology; and those in the afternoon on 
canon law or history, dogmatic the- 
ology, and Hebrew, the last for half an 
hour only. Besides this, on each of 
these afternoons there is held a circle 
or disputation such as I have de- 
scribed above. In theology these dis- 
putations are as a rule fiercer and more 
searching than in the philosophical 
course. There often arises, not the 
odium theologicum, but the eager advo- 
cacy with which even Jesuits defend 
their own opinions. The men are older, 
and bolder too, and take a delight in 
searching out any supposed weakness 
in the arguments proposed to them, so 
that there is no danger of any latent 
fallacy or inadequate proof escaping 
the observation of the more keen- 
sighted members of the class. In ad- 
dition to these constant disputations 
there is held every three months a more 
solemn assembly of the same kind, at 
which the whole house is present and 
the rector presides, in which two of the 
students are chosen to defend for an 
hour continuously a number of theses 
against the attacks of all comers, the 
professors themselves included. 
During the third and fourth years of 
the course of theology, lectures in 
Scripture are substituted for those on 
moral theology and Hebrew. At the 
end of the third year the young Jesuit 
(if a man of thirty-four or thirty-five 
ean be accounted young) is ordained 
priest, and during his last year his lec- 
tures are fewer, and he has privately 
to prepare himself for a general ex- 
amination in theology, on which de- 
pends in great measure whether he has 
the grade of a professed father in the 
Society or the lower degree of what 
is called a ‘‘spiritual coadjutor.” 
Even when his theology is over, and 
his final examination passed, the train- 
ing of a Jesuit is not yet completed. 
He has still another year of probation 
before he is launched on the world as a 
fullblown member of the Society. He 
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has to return during that time to the 
noviceship, and there to repeat all the 
experimental tests and trials of the 
first two years of his religious life. He 
has to sweep and dust the rooms and 
corridors, to chop wood, to wash plates 
and dishes, besides going over again 
the spiritual work of the novice, the 
long retreat of thirty days included. 
He has also during this year to study 
the institute of the Society, and during 
Lent to take part in some one of the 
public missions which are given by the 
various religious orders in the large 
towns and centres of population. This 
final year sometimes follows immedi- 
ately on his theology, sometimes after 
an interval of a year or two, during 
which he is employed in one of the col- 
leges or missions of the Society. When 
it is over he is generally well on in the 
thirties, and if he has had the full 
course, he will have spent some seven- 
teen years in the training for his work. 
Of this period he will have devoted two 
years to the noviceship, seven years to 
study, six or seven years to teaching 
or the work of discipline, and one year 
to the second noviceship which he has 
to undergo after his priesthood. 

If I were asked to sum up the reasons 
for the position which the Society of 
Jesus occupies in the Catholic Church, 
and the reputation which it enjoys 
among educated men in every country 
of the world, I should ascribe it, as 
far as natural reasons go, mainly to 
three causes. The first is the extreme 
care with which its members are in the 
first instance chosen, and the process 
of natural selection which eliminates 
all who are not suited for its work. The 
second is the length and thoroughness 
of its training, both moral and intel- 
lectual, and the pains that is taken to 
adapt it to the special talents and 
eapacities of the individual. The 
third is the spirit of implicit obedience, 
of blind obedience, in the sense in 
which I have explained it above, which 
is absolutely indispensable to every 
one who is to live and die as one of its 
members. There are other reasons be- 


side, such as its system of government, 
the loyalty which animates those who 
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belong to it, and the care with which 
men are chosen for posts to which they 
are naturally suited, and removed from 
positions where they are unable to do 
their work well. But these are really 
the result of the three I have men- 
tioned, and would be impossible unless 
built on them as their basis. 

I cannot conclude without mention- 
ing two others, though perhaps they 
are almost out of place in an article in 
a review. The one is the spirit of 
supernatural charity which is the very 
foundation on which the Society is 
built, and without which it would very 
soon decay and disappear. The other 
is one I have already alluded to, the 
almost universal reproach which at- 
taches to the name of Jesuit, in which 
we gratefully recognize the fulfilment 
of the words of Him whose name we 
bear, and who long since forewarned 
us: “If the world hate you, know that 
it hated me before it hated you. If 
you had been of the world, the world 
would love its own; but because you 
are not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you” (St. John xv. 18, 19). 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A STRANGE EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JAMES BROWNE, 
K.C.S.1., C.B., B.E., 
AGENT TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER IN BALUCHISTAN. 
RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


WITH A SKETCH OF HIS SERVICES BY 
MAJOR W. BROADFOOT, R.E. 


The friends of Sir James Browne— 
and he had meny—were startled by 
reading in the Times of June 13, 1896, 
that his illness had assumed a very 
critical aspect, and this was followed 
by a telegram of the same date from 
Simla announcing his death at Quetta, 
and expressing the deep sorrow with 
which the news would be received 
throvghout Baluchistan and the Afghan 
frontier, where his strong personality 
had gained the respect and admiration 
of a wild and rough people. The event 





was unexpected; no one had heard that 
he was ill, whilst robust health and 
moderation in living furnished grounds 
for believing that his useful life might 
long be spared. 

James Browne, son of Robert Browne 
of Falkirk, who, after an adventurous 
youth, practised as a doctor in Cal- 
cutta, was born in 1839. He was edu- 
cated abroad and at Addiscombe, and 
was appointed to the Bengal Engineers 
in December, 1857. His elder brother 
Robert had been posted to the Bengal 
Infantry in the previous year, but died 
of cholera at Cawnpore, after escaping 
from the massacre and returning with 
Havelock’s column, to which he acted 
as guide. When James joined the Mil- 
itary College he spoke English like a 
foreigner, with a burr which would do 
credit to a Northumbrian, and indeed 
to the last there were peculiarities of 
pronunciation which no doubt resulted 
from his early education. Without be- 
ing a great linguist, he had the power 
of rapidly acquiring a good colloquial 
knowledge of the language of the coun- 
try in which he happened to live; and 
this talent, specially in the case of 
Pushtu, the dialect which is commonly 
used by most Afghan tribes, gave him 
much influence with these people—a 
fact which should be remembered when 
reading the account of the strange 
events hereafter described. 

In person Browne was rather over 
than under middle height, powerfully 
built, hairy as an Ainu, beard and all 
reddish brown, eyes of blue, of a type 
not unknown among Afghans; and he 
was endowed with great powers of 
mimicry. These, indeed, at a very 
early stage of his career, induced the 
natives to think that he was a Mo- 
hammedan—a belief never wholly erad- 
icated; for, impressed by the sonorous 
majesty of the “azn,” or summons to 
prayer, from the minaret of a neigh- 
boring mosque, Browne used to rise at 
dawn, mount on the flat roof of his hut, 
and imitate with faithful accuracy the 
voice of the Mwazzin. The people lis- 
tened respectfully, for the mere enunci- 
ation of the words signified that the 
chanter was at heart a Mussulman; 
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A Strange Episode in the Life of 


and wheu it became known that he | people on earth. He has not, so far 
drank nothing but water, they fully | as we know, recorded tr. steps whereby 


believed he was in reality a devout fol- 
lower of the Prophet. His first service 
amongst the wild frontier folk was in 
1860 with the Engineers, under Major 


(now Major-General) C. Pollard, of | 


Sir Neville Chamberlain’s force, sent | 


against the Mahsud Waziris; and when 
that expedition was over, he was en- 
gaged in the construction of public 
works between Attock and Peshawur. 
Living alone amongst Afghan villagers, 
he acquired an intimate knowledge of 
their character, custums, and language. 

In 1863, along with Lieutenant Henry 
Blair, R.E., whose services on this ex- 
pedition, though at least as distin- 
guished, did not bring the rewards 
afterwards given to his more fortunate 
junior, Browne was sent to Yusafzai 
as assistant field engineer under Colonel 
(now Sir) Alexander Taylor, the much 
respected president of Cooper’s Hill 
College. He joined the force at Um- 
beyla, and served throughout the cam- 
paign, in which he was wounded. He 
was the life and soul of the Engineers’ 
camp, at whose watch-fire his power- 
ful voice was constantly heard in songs 
of many sorts, till Chamberlain, who 
commanded the force, was disturbed, 
and stopped the performance. When 
promoted to be captain in 1870, he was 
at once made brevet-major, in recogni- 
tion of previous good service. 

Rough work on the frontier was fol- 
lowed by appointments in the most 
attractive districts of the Punjab— 
Kangra, where Browne built some re- 
markable bridges, and Dalhousie, where 
he successfully completed the works 
for water supply. Two years’ leave 
enabled him to study railways and iron 
bridges in Europe and America, the 
results being afterwards utilized in 
India. 
cial attractions for him: as an engineer, 
because of the great scale on which 
works were constructed; and personally, 
as having strong Radical proclivities, 
he hoped to find that policy carried to 
perfection under the most favorable 
circumstances by incorruptible patri- 
ots, the elect of the most enlightened 








The visit to America had spe- | 
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illusion was dispelled, but he returned 
from the great republic a confirmed 
Conservative. 

Then in 1867 he was sent to examine 
the country between Sukkur and Quetta 
in view of making a railway; and next 
year Lord Lytton consulted him about 
impending complications with Afghan- 
istan, and sent him to Quetta to use 
his personal influence with the Kakars 
and prevent them from taking part 
against us in the coming war. He had 
to travel alone, carrying his life in his 
hand, and submitting to much priva- 
tion and exposure, but his mission was 
successful; and it was whilst thus em- 
ployed that the first act of what he 
justly terms a strange episode was 
played. 

When war broke out in 1878, Browne 
was appointed political officer to Sir 
Donald Stewart, and was occasionally 
employed in reconnaissances and work 
in front of the army which ordinarily 
would have involved great danger. 
Yet he was allowed by the turbulent 
Ghilzis to move about as he pleased un- 
molested, and even to occupy, with an 
escort of about eight troopers, their 
fort of Khelat-i-Ghilzi; whilst, as re- 
garded supplies of food and forage, he 
was kept in plenty when others were 
suffering from scarcity. 

When the Egyptian war was declared 
(1882), Browne was selected as com- 
manding engineer to the Indian Con- 
tingent, and for his services he was 
made C.B. After this, till 1887, he was 
chief engineer of the Sind-Peshin Rail- 
way. In 1889 he was appointed quar- 
termaster-general of the army in India, 
and then, as he mentions, had to sac- 
rifice his beard on the altar of military 
etiquette. Lastly, in 1892, in obedience 
to the viceroy’s desire, though against 
his own wish, he succeeded Sir Robert 
Sandeman as chief commissioner and 
agent to the governor-general in Balu- 
chistan. The post, needless to say, is 
a difficult one to fill, and Sandeman was 
in some respects a difficult man to fol- 
low. But Browne brought at least 
equal resolution and more varied at- 
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tainments to the task, with the result 
that as soon as some local obstruction 
was removed his success as a “Warden 
of the Marches” became certain. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office the State passed 
through a violent crisis, and its ruler, 
the kahn, after a long reign, had to 
be removed; yet not a shot was fired 
by British troops, and not a rupee of 
British money was spent on special 
military operations. It is sad to think 
that his services as a soldier, as an 
engineer, and in the political depart- 
ment, acknowledged in each capacity 
as they have been by her Majesty, are 
now lost to his country at a moment 


when a competent successor may be | 


difficult to find. 
W. B. 


SIR JAMES BROWNE’S NARRATIVE. 


As far as I can remember, it was in 
the spring of 1878 that the first event 
in this strange affair took place. I was 
then in political employ at Quetta, 
whither I had been sent under the 
direct orders of Lord Lytton, with in- 
structions to enter into negotiations 
with the Kakur tribes—or, as Lord 
Lytton put it, “to keep the door of the 
Kakur country open”’—with a view to 
ensuring our being on good terms with 
them when war should break out with 
the Ameer Sher Ali Khan, as was then 
every day anticipated. I had for over 
two years been wandering over the 
country on this roving commission. I 
was very weather-beaten and sun- 
burnt, and the thick brown beard I then 
wore was bleached and ragged from 
long exposure for many weeks together 
without even the shelter of a tent day 
or night. It is not uncommon for 
Affghans to have brown hair and blue 
eyes; and when a pure European has 
been much exposed and sunburnt, even 
if he be a fair man, he becomes, as far 
as coloring is concerned, very like a cer- 
tain type of Affghan. 
Pushtoo very well, but naturally not 
as an Affghan would speak his mother 
tongue—the very rough mother tongue 
of a very rough set of children. 

I went out walking one afternoon 
with the late Colonel Feilowes of the 





I then spoke | 





32d Pioneers. Just outside the Quetta 
Fort we saw a man in Affghan cos- 
tume, and sitting on the ground, who 
at once attracted our attention. He 
wore a white sleeveless Bedford cord 
waistcoat and a very worn pair of 
Aifghan-made shoes, and a big Persian 
greyLound was lying by him. Round 
his neck, and in a curiously stamped 
red-leather case, was hung a large book, 
presumably the Koran; but his brown 
beard and blue eyes, and the indescrib- 
able difference of bearing which dis- 
tinguishes a European from an Asiatic, 
at once made me say to Colonel Fel- 
lowes, “That man looks uncommonly 
like a European, and he does not sit 
on his heels as a native would.” Colo- 
nel Fellowes replied, “Not only does 
he look like a European, but he is the 
very image of you—so much so, that 
if you were dressed like him it would 
be impossible to distinguish you.” I 
saw at once that the man was exactly 
like me—the same height, figure, and 
powerful build. I thought, from the 
chocolate-reddish turban he wore, that 
he might be a man from Khost or 
Bunnoo; but as his features were more 
like those of a man from Central Asia, 
I asked him in Persian who he was. 
He got up, and answered in Persian, 
but with considerable hesitation; so I 
asked him again in Pushtoo, to which 
he replied more easily, but much as I 
would myself have done—fluently, but 
with a foreign accent. He said he was 
a Kirghiz, and was going to Mecca on 
pilgrimage, having just come from 
Kandahar. He then asked me whether 
I spoke Turkish, and on my telling him 
I could not do so, he ceased speaking 
Pushtoo, and only answered my ques- 
tions very reluctantly, in Turkish, with 
the ovvious object of putting an end 
to the conversation. He was evidently 
very ill at ease, and reluctant to be 
questioned. He did not seem to me to 
speak Turkish anything like as fluently 
as he spoke Pushtoo. We then left him, 
and spoke about him most of the way 
home. At mess that evening, the ex- 


traordinary likeness the man bore to 
me was freely discussed. Before going 
to bed, and thinking the man might 
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be a Russian agent, I ordered the police 
to arrest him next morning. But he 
was not to be found. He had evidently 
bolted after I had questioned him. 
Every endeavor was made to find him, 
but he had disappeared, and although 
mounted police were sent after him, 
nothing more has ever since been heard 
or seen of my mysterious double; and 
here ends Act No. 1 of this play, and, 
as far as I am concerned, my personal 
connection with him. 

Some three months afterwards a 
number of Ghilzaie headmen began to 
drop into Quetta, chiefly asking for 
assistance against the Ameer Sher Ali, 
and promising us help in case of war. 
Exclusive of their followers, there were 
altogether about ten of these headmen. 
They were chiefly residents of Mukkur, 
and of Uchtar Kheyl, and of the dis- 
tricts adjoining Lake Abistada. Al- 
though Sir Robert Sandeman was then 
at Quetta, and had far more influence 
in the country than myself, none of 
these Ghilzaies ever went to him; but 
I was considerably surprised to find 
that they all claimed to know me, and 
to have been previously in correspond- 
ence with me. They treated me as an 
old a-quaintance, and most of them 
claimed to have met me at Mukkur, 
a little north-west of Lake Abistada, a 
place I have never seen in my life, and 
where, certainly, no European’s life 
would have been then safe, or would 
be so now. They all treated me very 
much as they would a fellow-Mussul- 
man. I never thought of my double, 
but naturally took advantage of this 
strange delusion. I spoke very freely 
with them, and, under orders on which 
I was then acting, said I would gladly, 
in case of war, avail myself of their 
services. I treated them hospitably, 
gave them little presents, and used to 
let them go in and out of my tent in 
the manner usual with frontier politi- 
eals dealing with these tribesmen. I 
had got a bad habit of biting my mous- 
tache when annoyed, which made it 
look as if I clipped it in the orthodox 
Mahomedan fashion. On their no- 
ticing this, and when I denied being a 
Mussulman, it was always looked upon 
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by them as a great joke. I was told 
that of course I could not at Quetta 
completely keep up the same priestly 
character as I had assumed at Mukkur, 
but that I still behaved as 2. Mohame- 
dan. As General Sir Andrew Clarke, 
who was then Public Works member 
of Council, will remember, there was 
much talk at the time of sending me 
into the country about Abistada and 
Ghuznee to raise a Ghilzaie Contingent. 
Whilst I never for a moment professed 
to be a Mohamedan, and laughed at 
any such idea, I did not, on this 
account, lay myself out to specially 
combat the happy but exceedingly mis- 
taken ideas which these deluded Ghil- 
zaies had evoked, as I thought, out of 
their moral consciousness, and which 
were useful to me as increasing my in- 
fluence over them. 

Amongst the Ghilzaie headmen who 
came to Quetta at that time, the most 
important was one Sirdar Adam Khan, 
chief of a powerful section of the 
Turukki clan inhabiting the shores of 
Lake Abistada. He was an old man, 
and died very suddenly of fever in the 
little tent I had pitched for him close 
to mine. I was very sorry for this, as 
we were on very friendly terms; but 
I was exceedingly astonished at being 
privately interviewed the same day, 
and asked by his followers to commit 
his body to the earth, pending its be- 
ing removed to his ancient family 
graveyard, some two hundred and fifty 
miles from Quetta. They told me that 
when I was at Mukkur I used to per- 
form sundry religious ceremonies, such 
as solemnizing marriages, preaching 
sermons, reading the mosque services, 
ete.; and that amongst such rites, I 
used to commit bodies to the earth in 
such a manner as to prevent their de- 
caying, and to admit of their being 
subsequently removed to their perma- 
nent graves. This rite is known and 
frequently practised as the “Namaz 
Jenaza” amongst Affghans, and espe- 
cially amongst Ghilzaies. The holier 


the priest, the more efficaciously is he 
supposed to commit the body to the 
antiseptic treatment of mother earth! 

I could not, on this occasion, do other- 
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wise than entirely repudiate such 
Saintly hygienic attributes, and de- 
cline the proposal. But my objections 
were simply put down to my unwill- 
ingness to resume any priestly func- 
tions whilst acting as a British officer. 
About eight months after the old man’s 
death, and when advancing with the 
outposts of the army upon Khelat-i- 
Ghilzi, I caught up a camel carrying 
Adam Khan’s corpse, and in charge of 
three of his followers on their way to 
the family graveyard. I was told that 
the priest at Quetta, whose services 
had been secured on my refusal to offi- 
ciate, had not been over-successful, and 
that it was a pity I had declined. I 
thought the whole thing rather pecul- 
iar, but, strangely enough, never dreamt 
of connecting it with my mysterious 
double. 

When war broke out with Affghan- 
istan in November, 1878, I went on as 
a political officer with Sir Donald Stew- 
art’s and Sir Michael Biddulph’s forces 
from Quetta, towards Peshinand Can- 
dahar. Wherever I went—and these 
distinguished officers will remember 
the fact—numbers of Ghilzaies used to 
claim my acquaintance, whom I had 
most certainly never before met. I had 
had close relations, as a Public Works 
officer for many years back on the fron- 
tier, with the Ghilzaies who come down 
in great numbers to work as navvies; 
but no one was more astonished than 
myself at ithe vast number of Ghilzaie 
friends who claimed my intimate ac- 
quaintance. They eagerly carried out 
anything I ordered them to do—much 
more willingly indeed than I could ever 
have expected merely from the relations 
existing between an engineer and his 
workmen. My fictitious clerical ex- 
ploits at Mukkur were so constantly 
being reverently mentioned, that at 
last I never troubled my head to deny 
them, and took them all as matters of 
course. These men worked hard for 
me, raised the Ghilzaie Coolie corps 
which made the first gun-road over the 
Khojak pass, collected food from the 
villages, and gave me all manner of 
political and military information; and 
Sir Donald Stewart will no doubt re- 
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member that, at a time when forage 
and supplies were the burning ques- 
tions of the day, I often succeeded in 
getting both, in places where the com- 
missariat, as a rule, could find nothing 
but stocks and stones. No doubt the 
fact of my paying very liberally in- 
deed may have had much to do with 
my success; but the real difficulty lay 
in ascertaining where grain, sheep, 
forage, etc., were hidden away, as the 
people did their best to conceal them 
from us. In finding all this out, these 
Ghilzaies were invaluable.: 

After Sir Donald Stewart had taken 
Kandahar, he sent me on as a political 
officer to Khelat-i-Ghilzi—owing, as he 
himself informed me, to my special in- 
fluence with the Ghilzaies. That I had 
such influence was certainly true, but, 
as undoubtedly, the basis of my influ- 
ence was the fact of my being mistaken 
for my mysterious alter ego, although 
I did not know it at the time. 

When the force advanced to Khelat-i- 
Ghilzi, I was in the forefront of the 
army when approaching that imposing 
fort. I was some nine miles ahead of 
the advanced cavalry outposts with a 
small escort of eight troopers of the 
19th Bengal Lancers, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant (now Major) H. S. 
Massy. The Ghilzaies who accom- 
panied me had gone forward, and had 
sent me back word that no one would 
touch me if I occupied the fort; that 
the garrison knew all about me, and 
had told the governor that he had bet- 
ter not attempt resistance, as they 
would not fight against me. On arriv- 
ing close to the fort with my small 
escort, I found the garrison (some 
three hundred men or so) occupying 
the walls and gates with their match- 
locks in their hands, whilst many other 
tribesmen sulkily squatted on the spurs 
of the great mound on which the fort 
stands. I trusted, however, to the in- 
formation I had received, and went 
right into the fort, examined everything 
in it, took note of the food stores it 
contained, got the few guns spiked, 
and after a stay of some five hours, 
returned unmolested to the British 
camp, very much to my own, and I 
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also think to Lieutenant Massy’s, relief 
and astonishment. I did not then as- 
cribe our impunity to anything but 
sheer power of impudence; but from 
knowledge since acquired, I think it 
was greatly due to my being believed 
to be a saintly Mussulman, and pre- 
sumably that very holy and reverend 
presentment of myself whom I had 
seen at Quetta! But, strange to say, 
this idea never struck me. 

Some Hindoos in the fort told me at 
the time—and the Ghilzaies who had 
preceded me, and who advised me to 
enter the fort, subsequently confirmed 
the fact—that a strong resistance was 
at first intended. Matters went so far 
that the enormous brass gun—appar- 
ently a 32-pounder and cast at Herat 
—which was at the top of the fort, and 
was much revered by the people, was 
actually loaded and fired a few hours 
before our arrival to ascertain its range. 
The firing of the first shot smashed the 
trail of the gun and made it useless. 
This misfortune was apparently very 
skilfully taken advantage of by my 
deluded disciples to work on Afghan 
superstition, to the effect that the stars 
in their courses—alias my Doppelgan- 
ger’s influence—were not to be lightly 
fought against! The somewhat igno- 
minious surrender of the fort was, to 
us, the satisfactory result. 

All through the time that I stayed 
at Khelat-i-Ghilzi, although in the depth 
of a terribly severe winter, our garri- 
son fared sumptuously. The Ghilzaies, 
and especially the friends of the old 
gentleman whom my prayers might (or 
might not) have figuratively embalmed, 
not only betrayed to me every hidden 
cache of supplies buried in the ground 
and under the snow within a radius 
of twenty miles, but carried a daily 
post from Kandahar to Khelat-i-Ghilzi 
(for which, however, they were liber- 
ally paid) without the assistance of a 
single British soldier for a distance of 
about eighty-eight miles. This they 
did for about two months, although 
within a few days of the post being 
started four of them were murdered by 
the Durani villagers on the road. This 
service was rendered at a time when 
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the post between Chaman and Kanda- 
har (say about eighty-four miles), in 
far less dangerous country, had daily 
to be conveyed by escorts of native 
irregular cavalry. On our leaving 
Khelat-i-Ghilzi, the strong brigade 
which had occupied it returned to 
Kandahar on donkeys, ponies, camels, 
and bullocks, all of which were brought 
by my deluded disciples from their 
homes about Abistada. Not a single 
beast was available at the time from 
the Kandahar Army Transport, whence, 
as Sir Donald Stewart will remember, 
not one animal had to be sent to with- 
draw the Khelat-i-Ghilzi garrison. 

A rude shock apparently was given 
to my saintly character, or rather to 
the belief therein of my Ghilzaie 
friends, when I had to accompany Sir 
Michael Biddulph to Dehra Ghazi Khan 
along the Thul Chotiali road as a po- 
litical officer. Some six or eight of 
them came with me; the others said 
plainly enough that they were useless 
to me outside their own country, and 
forthwith, on my leaving Kandahar, 
bolted with sundry government postal 
horses. This proceeding, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, was theft; but that 
is a mere matter of detail according to 
Affghan methods of religious thought, 
where the property of the murshid (or 
religious teacher) is not much thought 
of, if not capable of definite powers 
of subdivision, 4 la loaves and fishes, 
amongst such of his shagirds (or re- 
ligious pupils) as may happen to covet 
it. 

On this occasion an old Khotuck 
Ghilzaie chief called Sado Khan, whose 
shrewd speeches Sir Donald Stewart 
doubtless remembers, and who was a 
great character in his way, put him- 
self to considerable trouble to warn 
me against the Kakars, who then. 
and I now think very undeservedly, 
had a most unenviable reputation for 
treachery and fanaticism. Taking me 
aside with great precautions on the day 
of my departure from Khelat-i-Ghilzi, 
and putting his arms most affection- 
ately round my neck, he whispered 
into my ear that as I was a Mussulman 
peer murshid (saintly teacher) I should 
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not wear Feringi (European) clothes 
amongst the Kakars. He added that, 
if I did so, I should never let any of 
them come near me, and I should not 
mingle amongst them, without either 
first repeating the Kalima (Mahomedan | 
creed), or at least holding up one finger 
and saying, “Allah yao dai” (God is 
one)! I did not then understand that 
this old gentleman, who might have 
been my father, believed me to be that 
other reverend person, and that he (de- 
luded elderly gentleman!) supposed he 
had previously met me at Mukkur in 
a clerical capacity. Sado Khan fin- 
ished up by asking for the blessing 
of my nufs or “holy breath,” and for 
the placing of my hands on his head, 
which I gave him with my best re- 
gards, and much to my own astonish- 
ment as to what he wanted it for. As 
will subsequently appear, Sado Khan 
had previously been a firm believer in 
my alter ego at Mukkur, as being a pir 
murshid or “saintly teacher;” and hence 
his unaccountable anxiety for my wel- 
fare, and his desire for my valuable 
benediction. He also put the same con- 





struction as my Ghilzaie friends upon 
the breaking of the trail of the big gun 
when fired. 

With my return to Dehra Ghazi Khan 
in May, 1879, ends the second act of 
my connection with my mysterious 
Doppelganger. I got some credit from 
the government of India for my deal- 
ings with the people as a political offi- 
cer in this phase of the Affghan war, 
and was in consequence rewarded with 
a Companionship of the Star of India. 
I certainly did my best; but by rights 
the chief credit should have gone to 
my Doppelganger, the rightful C.S.I., 
and not to me. Here ends Act No. 2 
of this play. 

Between i883 and 1887, when a brig- 
adier-general commanding the troops 
on the Sind Peshin Railway, and also 
chief engineer of the line, the shadow | 
of my double again fell on me at most 
unexpected times and places; and here | 
beginneth Act No. 3. There were, ac- 
cording to the seasons, from twelve 
thousand to eighteen thousand Ghilzaie 
on the railway, who came | 


workmen 


chiefly from the districts round Lake 
Abistada and Ghuznee. For about 
three and a half years it was the com- 
monest thing for some of them to greet 
me on the works as the quondam pop- 
ular preacher of these very fanatical 
and militant Mahomedan parishes. 
Major Scott, R.E., C.LE., now Mint- 
master at Bombay; Mr. Rose, C.I.E., 
the eminent engineer of the Khojak 
tunnel; Mr. Savory, C.E.; Mr. Woods, 
C.E.; and many other officers then serv- 
ing on the railway, were told by their 
workmen, as undoubted facts, of my 
clerical goings on in the Mukkur pul- 
pits, etc. Not only amongst the rail- 
way workmen was this so universally 
believed as to constitute a joke against 
me amongst my officers, but it was as 
firmly believed by numbers of native 
officials in the Baluchistan Agency. 
Dr. Sutton of the Church Missionary 
Hospital at Quetta has lately told me 
that throughout that period his Affghan 
patients constantly spoke of mé as the 
Mukkur priest who had become a Sahib. 
How these highly imaginative persons 
could reconcile the identity of a British 
general officer, and of a railway chief 
engineer, with that of the fashionable 
curate of the Mukkur mosque, I cannot 
attempt to explain. I can only record 
their undoubted belief in such an iden- 
tity. 

And here beginneth the fourth and 
last act of this queer drama! The end- 
ing is not over-satisfactory, as it does 
not conclude, like a three-volume novel, 
with a complete clearing up of all mys- 
tery, with the return of my virtuous 
Doppelganger, and the confusion of 
that fraudulent priest — myself. In 
March, 1892, I was appointed chief 
commissioner in Baluchistan, having 
previously had, in deference to military 
etiqu tte when quartermaster-general 
in India, to shave off my beard, and 
thereby to do away with the special 
feature which, by making me look like 


| an Affghan priest, has been responsible 


for a comedy of errors from which I 
certainly have got something more than 
my fair share of advantages. 

In May, 1892, when travelling by rail 
in the Quétta district, I stopped at the 
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Bostan Junction. I got out and walked 
about the platform. I noticed three 
Affghans looking eagerly into the car- 
riages, as if looking for some one; and, 
as is my frequent custom, I asked 
them who they were and what they 
wanted. They said they had heard that 
“Browne Sahib,” the new agent to the 
governor-general, was in the train, and 
that they wanted to see him, as they 
were old friends of his. One was an 
elderly man over forty; the other two 
seemed about thirty. On my telling 
them who I was, the older man at once 
recognized me, but said I had cut off 
my beard, which had quite altered me, 
as it certainly had. He said his name 
was Syud Allum, and that he was the 
son of Mulla (Priest) Jungoo, the man 
I had lived with for two years when 
I was a mulla at Mukxur; that Mulla 
Jungoo himself was dead, but that his 
wife, who was apparently my ardent 
disciple, had heard that I was now in 
authority at Quetta, and had sent her 
three sons to renew our old acquaint- 
ance and to express her good wishes to 
me. 

I mildly, but vainly, protested that I 
did not know this lady (Gula by name), 
but I was laughingly told that of course 
now I did not care to admit knowing 
her, as I had become Lord of Baluchis- 
tan. Did I not remember, too, another 
lady called Zulika, who knew me just 
as well as Gula, and who also wished 
to be kindly remembered to me? This 
was said in evident good faith, and my 
best protests, in my best Pushtoo, only 
made matters worse, as the elder man 
remarked that it was really no use 
denying it; for did I not now make 


exactly the same mistakes as I used | 


formerly to commit in grammar, and 
in pronouncing Pushtoo, when I lived 
with Mulla Jungoo and his wife? He 
at the same time proceeded to mimic 
my unsuccessful attempts at pronounc- 
ing sundry shibboleths peculiar to 
Pushtoo. and which, I suppose, must 





have been as great stumbling-blocks to | 


my false presentment, Mulla Jungoo’s 
The two | 


guest, as they now are to me. 


younger men also knew all about me; | 


but as they must have been boys when | 
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I was presumed to have been at Muk- 
kur, they did not appear to remember 
so many embarrassing details. 

After about half an hour’s talk the 
train went on to Quetta; but I told 
Syud Allum, when he got there, to 
come and give me a complete account 
of the circumstances under which I 
had lived in his father’s house. A few 
days afterwards I took down from him 
and from his brothers the detailed ac- 
count attached to this narrative, which 
represents the story they told me, and 
in which they generally agreed. The 
statements are apparently quite gen- 
uine, and, for the first time, they 
brought to my recollection the man I 
had seen at Quetta in April, 1878, by 
their reference to the white rough (Bed- 
ford cord ?) sleeveless waistcoat, the 
chocolate-red turban peculiar to Bunnoo 
men, the worn-out Caubuli shoes, the 
big greyhound, and the stamped red 
leather case or bag containing the 
Kalam Ullah (the Koran), presented as 
a gift. I now think it is more than pos- 
sible that I am indebted to my ex- 
traordinary likeness to a man whom I 
have neither seen nor heard of since 
1878 for an amount of influence in 
the country, and for a prestige as a 
holy priest, which are certainly not 
originally due to anything I ever did 
to acquire them. There seems little 
doubt that I have, for sixteen years 
past, been believed to be that partic- 
ular other man, by numbers of people, 
and over a large tract of country. Al- 
though I have certainly taken no spe- 
cial trouble to combat this widespread 
belief, the survival of such a story over 
so many years can only be accounted 
for by the fact that when a story has 
once been implanted in a thick Affghan 
skull a crowbar is wanted to uproot it. 

Syad Allum, after staying some 
weeks at Quetta, returned to Mukkur. 
He had told me that perhaps his mother 
might be induced to come to Quetta to 
see me—a proposal which caused me 
some considerable embarrassment, and 
one that I did not warmly encourage. 
In September, 1892, he returned, bring- 
ing me a somewhat dilapidated horse 
and two very handsome carpets as a 
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present from his mother. He said she 
on her husband Mulla Jungoo’s death, 
. having apparently forgiven her reputed 
friendship with me, and restored her 
lands. Syud Allum further said, much 
to my relief, that under these circum- 
stances this presumably elderly lady 
had thought it best not to leave Aff- 
ghanistan, as she might incur the 
ameer’s displeasure, but had sent me 
these presents with her best wishes. 
He himself thought the ameer might 
not again be disposed to overlook any 
revival of our relations, as the latter 
had already come into possession of 
my letters (?) when searching Mulla 
Jungoo’s house during the Ghilzaie re- 
bellion of 1886. 

The sending of these presents seems 
to indicate that no interested motives 
have specially influenced the donors. 
They have never asked me for money, 
and appear content with maintaining 
the friendship formerly existing with 
the mysterious priest. The woman and 
her family are apparently the owners 
of lands, houses, ete. Every now and 
then some of the men turn up at Quetta, 
come and see me in a friendly manner, 
and talk over my (fictitious) sayings 
and doings as the fashionable Mukkur 
curate. 

There can be no doubt that my double 
maintained a busy correspondence from 
Quetta, at some time between 1876 and 
1878, with a number of influential Ghil- 
zaie chiefs, and with the object-of se- 
curing their co-operation in case of war 
in Affghanistan, and that I entered into 
his labors, very much to my own profit 
and astonishment. The relations ap- 
parently existing between kim and his 
Mukkur friends will be appreciated 
from Syad Allum’s statement, etc. They 
seem to have been based upon a strong 
friendship, which, on one side, at least, 
appears still to exist. 

On the first breaking out of the war 
in November, 1878, the Ghilzaies who 
joined me helped me to make a decidedly 
adventurous reconnaissance over the 
Khojak Pass down to old Chaman Fort, 
and thence over the Rogani Pass back 
to the British force then encamped at 








Hykulzaie. This reconnaissance took 
me fully forty-five miles beyond what 
were then our extreme outposts. I owe 
it entirely to the Ghilzaies that I got 
back in safety, and I quite agree with 
what Sir Michael Biddulph says regard- 
ing it: ““How it was that you and your 
party were not cut off and barbarously 
murdered by the Achakzaies, I to this 
day cannot understand.” It is certainly 
strange that I was not attacked, and 
although I no more appreciated it on 
that occasion than when I entered the 
fort of Khelat-i-Ghilzi, it is quite possi- 
ble that I owed my safety to the saintly 
character given me, but very falsely, I 
fear, by my Ghilzaie disciples! 

My relations with the Intelligence 
branch of the quartermaster-general’s 
department allowed me to make most 
eareful inquiries in Nevember, 1892— 
i.e.. Subsequently to my seeing Syad 
Allum—as to whether there were any 
European or native explorers in or 
about the neighborhood of Lake Abis- 
tada, in 1876, 1877, and 1878. I ascer- 
tained that the enly explorer who had 
ever been able to visit, much less stay 
in, this hot-bed of fanaticism, was the 
well-known Bozdar explorer and sur- 
veyor, Khan Bahadur Imam Buksh, 
who, although himself a frontier man, 
barely succeeded in getting back with 
his life. Imam Buksh, having been em- 
ployed under me in the Umbeyla cam- 
paign of 1863 on survey work, knew me 
perfectly well. He also states that 
when he visited Mukkur in 1876-78 he 
had constantly heard of my being there 
disguised as an Affghan, and of my ex- 
ercising priestly functions exactly as 
described by Syad Allum. He says that 
from the descriptions then given him he 
quite concluded that I was there in dis- 
guise, but thought it wiser not to try 
to meet me, as it might have been dan- 
gerous for us both, although the people 
knew and believed that I was a Ma- 
homedan European! He shortly after- 
wards had to run for his own life, losing 
everything he possessed except the 
clothes he wore. He, too, I find, is quite 
satisfied of my real identity with my 
Doppelganger, but is too polite to con- 
tradict me. 
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Here ends my story; but a few con- 
cluding remarks may not be amiss. By 
this time the knowledge has spread far 
and wide over the country of what must 
seem, to a large number of Affghans, to 
be a most glaring case of relapse from a 
high standard of Mahomedan saintship 
—clericalism would perhaps be a better 
word. Yet it is strange that not the 
least irritation or ill-will has ever been 
shown against me. On the contrary, as 
far as I know, and certainly as far as 
can be judged from the bearing of the 
people towards me, no grudge what- 
ever is felt for that which must seem to 
them to be rank apostasy—for they still 
believe me to be the totally different 
man whose existence in 1878 is unques- 
tionable. There are few Englishmen 
who, during the last sixteen years (I 
might perhaps more truly say during 
the last thirty-four years), have been 
more exposed, unarmed and alone, to 
attack from the lowest and most fanati- 
eal class of Affghans. Yet I have never 
been molested. I cannot, however, con- 
ceal from myself that, theoretically, in 
my capacity of being that other man, 
ill-will towards me. and a desire to pay 





A Strange Episode in the Life of 


edan world. I unwittingly entered 
upon his labors, and, without a shadow 
of legitimate claim, inherited his influ- 
ence. 

That he was not an Englishman, or 
even an Oriental acting as an English: 
agent, is, I think, quite certain. He may 
have been a Russian; or more probably 
one of those Circassians who are half- 
way between East and West, and equally 
at home in both. Strangely enough, 
I have never been able to ascertain the 
Mahomedan proper name by which he 
was known at Mukkur; and it is possi- 
ble that he never was known by any 
other name than the Mulla (priest) Sa- 
hib. When I inquire about this, I am 
told, “Why, he was called the Mulla 
Sahib; was not your name Browne Sa- 
hib then, just as it is now?’ and I never 
get any further. Whoever he may have 
been, the manner in which I involunta- 
rily stepped into his shoes, the solid ad- 
vantages to the British government, 
and I may add to myself, which re- 
sulted from our accidental similarity, the 





me out, should be the most natural feel- | 


ing these Affghans could entertain. 
That the feeling is exactly the opposite 
is, I consider, a very remarkable fact. 
Again, it is evident that not only must 
I have been, as I know for myself, phys- 
ically the image of my Quetta friend, 
but in temper, in power of language, in 
character, in manner, in my voice, in 
my habits, in my ways of thought, and 
in my dealings with the people, I must 
unconsciously have been so exactly like 
him as practically to make it impossi- 
ble to distinguish between us. The peo- 
ple firmly believe my double to have 
been a European and not one of them- 
selves. He evidently had the greatest 
influence amongst them, and had fully 
prepared them for a coming war. The 
country in 1878 was not so safe as it is 
now. My Doppelganger has for six- 
teen years completely and absolutely 
disappeared, and has left no trace be- 
hind him—except myself! 


somewhere in the great outside Mahom- 


number of years during which I have 
been blissfully unconscious of parading 
in a lion’s skin, all form a most curious 
story which is almost stranger than 


| fiction, and which seems worthy of be- 





He may well | 
have been murdered, or swallowed up | 


ing recorded. 

The statement as made by Syad 
Allum and others is taken from their 
own mouths, and put into some sort 
of order. As it is translated directly 
from the Pushtoo, the English style is 
somewhat peculiar. 

JAMES BROWNE, Major-General, 


Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan. 


QUETTA, 20th May, 1894. 


Statement of Syud Allum, Tajik of Uch- 
terkheyl, a village of Nourozi-Vihul, 
district Mukkur, province of Ghuznee ; 
and of his two brothers. 


Iam a Syud, and a Tajik mulla 
(priest) of Uchterkheyl; and my father, 
Mulia Jungoo, who was even then [i.¢., 
about sixteen or eighteen years ago] 
very old, was a man of much learning 
and piety, and had much influence in 
Mukkur. At that time Browne Sahib 
| came to my father’s house. and they 
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made a great friendship. My father at 
first thought he was a Syud and a fa- 
keer (religious mendicant), and was 
much pleased at his great Koran knowl- 
edge, which he said he had learned as a 
Talib-i-Ilm (pupil) in the Bokhara Mad- 
risa (college). Browne Sahib was then 
a fakeer, and my father met him in the 
hujra (guest house), and they used to 
read prayers in turn together in the 
mosque, and do all the wors [connected 
with] praying. After a short time 
Browne Sahib, having made my father 
swear on the Koran, told him that he 
was 1 Feringee (European), and had 
come from Peshawur through Cabul, 
but was becoming a Mussulman; that 
he would be returning to, and then be 
coming back from, Bokhara, afgét see- 
ing the country, weuld ‘bring. sol- 
diers with him, would establish a 
good government fer Mahomedans. 
Was it not therefgre advantageous to 
my father [to befriend him]? To my 
fatl.er this seemed befitting,and for two 
years Browne Sahib lived always in our 
house. Many friends and disciples 
came to him, and to his words; and it 
was arranged that many maliks (chiefs) 
of the Ghilzaies and Tajiks, Tarukkis, 
Andars, Tokhis, Khotuks, Suleyman 
Kheyl, etc., would help when the time 
of fighting came. 

On many occasions my father used to 
be troubled because Browne Sahib 
played with dogs, and teased them as 
sahibs do, which is not befitting a mulla, 
as dogs are unclean; and a tazi (grey- 
hound) was always with him, even at 
times of prayer. We used to eat bread 
(dine) in our house together for many 
days, and my mother used to kiss the 
coat of Browne Sahib, and touch his 
beard for the giving of the nufs (holy 
breath) and prayers. One day a woman 
eallec Zulika, who was a friend of my 
mother Gula, and often was remaining 
in our house, laughed because the 


touching of a dog was not becoming to 
a priest; and then Zulika questioned my 
mother, and her own husband Agha, as 
to why this was. My father, having con- 
sulted with Browne Sahib, told Agha 
that in truth the mulla (priest) was a 
Feringee (European) to whom dogs are 





as friends, but was with his heart a 
Mussulman. Agha and Zulika were 
thereafter very friendly to my father 
and Browne Sahib, who showed them 
many karamat (miracles), and told them 
their thoughts when he breathed on 
them, and the odor of musk resulted 
from his prayers. 

Many other persons who are still 
alive, though many others are dead— 
Heera, Zahid, Mulla Mahomed Raza, 
Mulla Khan Suleymankheyl, Syud 
Ahmad of Mukkur, ete.—looked upon 
the sahib as a peer murshid (spiritual 
teacher.) Mahommed Aslum Tokhi, 
whom the Ameer Sher Ali had banished, 
and who came afterwards to Browne Sa- 
hib at Khelat-i-Ghilzi with many of his 
tribe from the Suleymankheyl country, 
as also Sado Khan, the old chief of the 
Khotuks, who was a_ world-seeing 
(jehan dida) mat, and was also at Khe- 
lat when the sahib’ came there after- 
wards, used to consult together. Much 
arrangement was made with them, and 
with other chiefs, and with Adam 
Khan, chief of the Tarukkis at Mukkur, 
for letting them know how to help 
Browne Sahib at time of need when 
there should be fighting, and when he 
should come back; and Sado Khan 
counted the Mulla Sahib to be a saint 
(peer), and so did many others. In those 
days there was enmity with the Ameer 
Sher Ali on the part of the Mukkur peo- 
ple, even as there is now with Ameer 
Abdul Rahman. 

After two years, owing to what the 
woman Zulika had said to her husband 
Agha about Browne Sahib playing with 
the dog, which is unbecoming, before 
praying, some of the mullas (priests) 
having heard of this through the talk- 
ing of women, made an excuse for en- 
mity, and quarrelled with the sahib, 
and told some of the ameer’s officials. 
This was not through enmity of the 
woman Zulika, or of Agha, but because 
of the talking of the women about dogs 
becoming known, and also because of 
almsgiving (zakat), which did not please 
the mullas, as Browne Sahib got much 
for prayers, but, being a fakeer, gave it 
all away, and did many incantations for 
sickness, and rites, for no reward. 
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When the ameer’s hakim (governor) of 
Ghuznee began to make inquiries, my 
father told Browne Sahib that there 
would be safety in not going to Bokhara 
through Cabul, but by way of the haj 
(p:lgrimage) to Mecca, throvgh the road 
of Kandahar and Quetta. He used also 
to breathe the nufs and put his hands on 
sick persons for nothing, and work tal- 
ismans and charms, both to drink and 
to carry on the arm (bazuband), and to 
tie on turbans. So the sahib left my 
father’s house by night and went tec 
Quetta. When he left he wore a turban 
like what the Khost and Bunnoo mullas 
wear, which a mulla from Khost had 
given him. [N. B.—These men wear 
peculiar reddish chocolate turbans.] He 
used in these days, and when he left us, 
to wear a white, rough, sleeveless waist- 
coat with ribs [meaning evidently a 
sort of Bedford cord texture], and 
Caubuli shoes, worn down at the heels 
and twisted. So my father gave him 
three rupees for shoes, and also the 
Kalam Ulla (Koran) from the mosque 
in a stitched and boiled [probably 
meaning the process of softening 
leather by boiling for stamping and em- 
bossing] leather case, for the hanging 
of the Koran round the neck. 

Afterwards my father got two Per- 
sian letters from the sahib at Quetta, 
asking him to let him know in time of 
need. My father also heard by letters 
from Adam Khan Tarukki, and other 
Ghilzaies who went to Quetta, that the 
sahib was at Quetta, and that he said 
the time was coming when they would 
need to help him. My father kept all 
these letters inside the stitched cover of 
a Koran during his lifetime. About six 
years ago (1886), however, and after his 
death, the governor of Ghuznee, Khoja 
Mahommed Khan, attacked the men of 
Nawa and Mukkur, who were rebels. 
Our house was plundered, and the 
Koran fell into the governor’s hands 
along with the letters, which he sent to 
the ameer (Abdulrahman), who there- 
upon for a time confiscated my mother’s 
property, but has since returned it to 
her, so that she is now well to do, and is 
not poor, and has some land. 

When Browne Sahib came back to 











Khelat-i-Ghilzi with an army after a 
year, he was dressed like a sahib, and 
he had many dealings with the Ghil- 
zaies. My father and I used to hear 
much of his [probable] coming to 
Mukkur; but because of the sahib’s 
going back to Kandahar, my father, be- 
ing an old man and being weak, was 
not able to travel so far, although many 
persons told him that, owing to hos- 
pitality, the sahib would have received 
him as he did the others with friend- 
ship, and because he had been my 
father’s guest. Then for some years 
after the war, many men who had 
known Browne Sahib at our house at 
Mukkur informed us of it, that he was 
making a railway; and that he used 
often to speak to them, although he was 
no more a mulla (priest), but was still 
acquainted with the Mussulman re- 
ligion, and cut his moustache for fear of 
defilement, as ordered to Mussulmans. 
When, later on, my mother heard 
from travellers that Browne Sahib was 
becoming Lord of Baluchistan, she sent 
me and my two brothers for friendship 
—when we met you at Bostan, and did 
not recognize you, as your beard was 
not; but we know you now, as your 
shukkul-o-jubba (appeavance and lan- 
guage) are not changed since you were 
in our father’s home. Our mother Gula 
is much pleased, and has sent many 
respects, and [inquires] if you can ac- 
cept any articles of that country as a 
present. The woman Zulika is still 
alive, although her husband Agha is 
dead, and she is also sending respects. 


NOTE BY SIR JAMES BROWNE, 


The above represents in substance the 
account given by the sons of my re- 
puted host at Mukkur. Most of the 
Sirdars of Baluchistan and the present 
khan were more or less acquainted with 
this story long before I heard of it in 
detail. I was surprised, when at Jaco- 
babad in January, 1893, to hear sub- 
stantially the same thing about myself 
from Sardar Harshim Khan, the cousin 
of the Ameer Abdulrahman, and a 
guest of Mr. James, the commissioner in 
Sindh. Apparently he fully believed it. 

As regards the nufs, or holy breathing, 











Gustavus Adolphus. 


the laying on of hands, and the saintly 
odors, ete., with which I am so satis- 
factorily credited, much inquiry has 
convinced me that hypnotism, or mes- 
merism cum trickery, is largely prac- 
tised amongst the Affghans, and is a 
great source of power amongst the 
priesthood. The people, being entirely 
ignorant and very superstitions, lend 
themselves very readily to suggestion, 
and have unbounded powers of faith. 
In connection with this, a certain very 
eynical and sceptical Persian mirza 
(scribe), who was at one time employed 
by the Indian Foreign Office to obtain 
information about the famous Akhoond 
of Swat, Abdul Gaffoor, and lived for a 
considerable time at his shrine, tells me 
a curious story. He says the akhoond 
Was a past master in hypnotism and 
mesmerism, which were the backbone 
of his power, and that there were no 
limits to the delusions with which he 
would impress the ignorant tribesmen 
who visited him. The mirza informs 
me that the akhoond used to rub the 
wooden walls of his house in places 
with camphor, musk, and suchlike 
spices, before an interview with a reli- 
gious inquirer; and then by putting a 
closed cashmeeree brazier of hot coals 
within a hidden recess under the wall, 
he used to claim the odor gradually 
worked out of the wall by the heat as a 
manifestation of the Ruwuh-ul-Khuddas 
(the Holy Ghost)—the odor of sanctity 
due to his very potent prayer! The way 
for hypnotism, suggestion, etc., being 
thus generally paved, faith did the rest. 
Doppelganger may very well have in- 
dulged in similar pastimes. But, who- 
ever he may have been, and whatever 
his motives, he certainly never bar- 
gained for a total stranger, and much 
less for an unbelieving Englishman, be- 
ing so like unto himself, physically and 
mentally, as to unwittingly, and with- 
out an effort, reap the fruit of his pious 
deceptions. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
The genius of great men lies not, as 
is too often imagined, in making some- 
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thing out of nothing, a kind of creation 
which is unknown to history, but in 
discerning a work to be done and in 
using the existing material for its per- 
formance. It isin the grasp of a situa- 
tion, the construction of a purpose, and 
the utilization of opportunities in its 
execution, that a statesman’s greatness 
consists, and all the very great captains 
are statesmen. War is a means to an 
end, and nothing more; it is a phase of 
policy in action. The test of greatness 
in its management lies in the fitness of 
the operations for the attainment of the 
political end. War carried on for its 
own sake, or for the sake of winning 
battles, is a mere handicraft, the occu- 
pation of small minds. In noble war, 
the war of the great macters the polit- 
ical purpose dominates everything. To 
understand Gustavus Adolphus we 
must grasp this purpose, ascertaining 
first how he interpreted the situation in 
which he found himself, so as to con- 
strue out of it his life’s work, and then 
how he used his means and opportuni- 
ties in the accomplishment of the task 
thus chosen. 

On succeeding in 1611 to the throne of 
Sweden, Gustavus had by the fact of 
his kingship a threefold mission im- 
posed upon him. His title to the crow2 
had to be asserted against the king of 
Poland who contested it; and it had to 
be justified in the hearts of his subjects 
by successful action for the main- 
tenance of Swedish independence and 
of the Protestant religion. The inde- 
pendence of Sweden was synonymous 
with the command of the Baltic, for as 
Denmark, in possession of Norway and 
of both shores of the Sound, almost cut 
off Sweden from the North Sea, the 
principal communication between 
Sweden and the civilized world was 
by the waters of the Baltic. Gustavus 
thus had to resist Denmark, Russia, 
and Poland. He took these quarrels 
one by one. In two years he had won 


| from Denmark a peace by which his 


hold upon Elfsborg, giving him access 
to the North Sea, was secured. In four 
years more he had compelled Russia to 
acquiesce in his possession of the east- 
ern shores of the Baltic so far as they 
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lay between Russia and that sea. Then 
came the Polish war, which continued 
with interruptions until September, 
1629, ending with a truce by which Gus- 
tavus was left in possession of Memel, 
Pillau, Braunsberg, and Elbing, that is, 
in control of the coast. In 1628 the at- 
tack of Wallenstein upon Stralsund 
revealed a new claimant for power on 
the Baltic. The emperor had the Prot- 
estant states of Germany under his heel, 
and the Catholic design was with 
Spanish help to secure ascendency on 
the northern inland sea. Gustavus saw 
that his work must all be undone un- 
less this design were frustrated; that it 
Was dangerous to wait until Sweden 
should be attacked, and that by taking 
the initiative he would compel the 
Protestants of Germany to be his 
helpers. Accordingly, making alliance 
with France, the other great enemy of 
the emperor, he resolved to attack the 
empire in Germany and to complete the 
defences of Sweden by the acquisition 
of the coasts of Pomerania and Meck- 
lenburg. The time of his action was 
propitious, for Wallenstein had just 
been driven from command, and the 
emperor by the edict of restitution had 
embittered the chief Protestant princes, 
though they still hesitated to take up 
arms against him. Gustavus landed on 
the island of Usedom, at the mouth of 
the Oder, in July, 1630. His force was 
small, but the Imperialist forces in the 
north-east of Germany were also small, 
and were scattered over a wide area 
without unity of command. He never 
expected or intended the Swedish army 
alone to overthrow the Catholic powers 
—the emperor and the league—but he 
regarded it as the instrument by which 
he would unite the Protestant states 
and bind their several twigs into a 
strong rod with which to chastise their 
opponents. 

Gustavus is often described as an in- 
ventor or originator in the matter of 
tactics and organization. The truth is 
that he was merely, what every intel- 
ligent commander is, a_ thorough 
student of the military sciences of his 
time, applying to his own army with 
discernment, and with an authority 
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which his teachers not being kings did 
not possess, the lessons he had learned. 
His masters were the military leaders 
belonging to the house of Orange, 
whose tactical judgment at the close of 
the sixteenth century had been stimu- 
lated by the study of Polybius. They 
had perceived the superiority of the 
legion, as a combination of separate 
mobile units each homogeneous in its 
armament but representing by their 
working together the co-operation of 
different arms, over the phalanx as a 
great immobile mass of heterogeneous 
elements. Accordingly they taught an 
order of battle in which the then tra- 
ditional great squares of pikemen lined 
outside with musketmen were broken 
up into small oblongs, either of pikemen 
or of musketmen, disposed chequerwise 
for mutual support. They reduced the 
depth of these bodies so as to prevent 
the rear ranks being idle spectators of 
the defeat of the front ranks. They 
developed the use of firearms and advo- 
eated the preparation of an attack by 
the fire of artillery. These were the 
lessons which Gustavus Adolphus put 
into practice, improving his artillery 
and his musketry so as to develop a 
rapid fire. He is said to have taught his 
eavalry to rely upon pace and shock and 
the arme blanche, having learned in 
these matters from his Polish expe- 
rience, but upon these points the evi- 
dence is imperfect. He is known to 
have studied Machiavelli’s great work 
on war, the profoundest treatise on 
strategy written between the fall of the 
Western Empire and the maturity of 
Frederick the Great, and there he would 
find ideas akin to his own upon the sub- 
ject of a national army, of discipline 
and of the use of force for the attain- 
ment of political ends. The Swedish 
discipline and the experience of many 
campaigns in Poland gave his troops 
the superiority upon every field, and the 
small formations on the Dutch or 
Protestant model invariably had the 
better of the large and ponderous 
squares and oblongs to which the Cath- 
olic armies still clung. 

The king’s strategy can best be 
judged by examining it in connection 
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, Shal Horn to keep in his own hands all 


with three definitions representing as 
many aspects of this branch of military | 
theory. One writer has said that strat- 
egy is the doctrine of communications. 
In the first half of the seventeenth cen- | 
tury there were no metalled roads in 
Germany. Heavy goods were con- 
veyed by water. The population lived | 
in walled towns where all the produce | 
of the surrounding districts was stored. 
Thus the movement of an army at a dis- 
tance from rivers was much embar- 
rassed, and as the haulage of supplies 
by land was impracticable except for | 
short distances it was necessary to have | 
access to the towns for provisions. A 
country devoid of rivers and towns pre- 
sented difficulties to the passage of an 
army resembling those offered in our 
own day by a desert. An unfordable 
river, moreover, was ‘a very serious ob- 
stacle, bridges being few afid their con- 
struction slow. These are the keys to 
one part of the strategy of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Based on the shore of the 
Baltic which was a Swedish lake behind 
him, he landed on one of the islands at | 
the mouth of the Oder, took the other | 
island, and thus obtained control of 
the estuary; he then advanced up that 
river, making Stettin his principal 
depot, occupying Ciistrin, and event- 
ually taking Frankfurt, Landsberg (on 
the Wartha), and Crossen. The pas- 
sages of the Oder being thus in the 
hands of the king, the Imperialist forces 
on its right bank were isolated and the | 
coast of Pomerania between Stettin and | 
Danzig was reduced by the Swedes. | 
At the same time Gustavus established | 
a firm hold on Pomerania west of the | 
Oder, besieging the coast towns which 
were occupied by Imperial troops and 
covering the sieges by a field army. 
His arrangements during the first 
months of 1631 illustrate his use of | 
rivers. Stralsund and Wolgast were in 
his hands and he was besieging Greifs- 
wald. For this purpose he held the 











continuous water line formed by the | 
Peene, the Trebel, and the Recknitz, 
having garrisons in the towns at which 
these streams could De crossed; at 
Anklam, Loitz, Demmin, Tribsees, and 
Dammgarten. He instructs Fieldmar- 





| carry 
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the boats on these rivers in order to 
defend the streams and in order to 
reinforcements to any point 
where they may be required. Ata later 


| Stage we find him protecting a more 


extended base by the similar water line 
of the Elbe and the Havel, extending 
from Frankfurt on the Oder to his en- 
trenched camp at Werben at the con- 
fluence of the Havel with the Elbe. 
When the alliance with Brandenburg 
and with Saxony and the defeat of Tilly 
at Breitenfeld have rendered practi- 
cable his advance into South Germany, 
his communications were formed by 
the occupation of a series of towns until 
he reached the Main; here he held the 
strong fortress of Wiirzburg, and from 
this point the Main formed his prin- 
cipal communication. He marched his 
troops along its banks and transported 
his artillery and supplies in boats on 
the river. Thus from the point of view 
of communications the instruments of 
his strategy are rivers and fortified 
towns. 

A favorite account of the essence of 
strategy is that it consists in dividing 
an army for the purposes of movement 
and supply and in uniting it for battle. 
In this matter Gustavus appears as a 
precursor of Napoleon. At first sight 
the modern student is astonished at the 
dispersal of the Swedish forces; but a 
close examination shows that Gustavus 
has always arranged for a concentration 
in case of need, and his instructions to 
his seattered generals are full of pro- 
visions for the event of a concentration 
becoming requisite. 

A third account of strategy regards it 
as the art of using battles so as to 
further the object of the war. Gus- 
tavus, though the very ideal of personal 
bravery, and though he has perfect con- 
fidence in the morale and in the tactical 
superiority of his troops, never fights 
a battle for nothing. In the whole war, 
from his landing in July, 1630, to his 
death in November, 1632, there are only 
four general engagements. At Breiten- 
feld Gustavus attacked Tilly against 
hisown strategical judgment in orderto 
secure the alliance of the elector of 
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Saxony whose immediate anxiety to 
prevent his territories being ravaged 


induced him to urge an attacx upon the | 


Imperialists. Whenthe king thinksthe 
time ripe for striking a blow against the 
enemy’s army, he is deterred by no 


considerations of numbers or position. | 


Thus, when his great base from the 
Baltic to the Rhine has been secured 
and the time has come for taking the 
offensive from this base against the 
Catholic powers, he attacks the Bava- 


rian army, although its position behind | 


the Lech was, according to the then cur- 
rent opinion, almost impregnable. In 





the same way at Nuremberg, so soon as | 
he has united with the army of Oxen- | 


stierna the force which till then he has 
preserved in his entrenched camp, he 
attacks Wallenstein, thoug:. the Impe- 
rialist general held a fortified position 
which, as the event proved, was too 
strong even for Swedish bravery and 
Swedish tactics. A few weeks later, 
when Wallenstein by his invasion of 
Saxony threatens at once the king’s 
system of alliances, his communications 
with the Baltic, and the centre of his 
great base, or sedes belli, Gustavus un- 
hesitatingly marches to the attack and 


delivers it without the slightest delay. | 


The strategy of Gustavus Adolphus 
was methodical, not in the perverse 
sense of an attempt to prove a theory 
by practice, but in the higher sense of 
the rational employment of the avail- 
able means clearly understood in order 
to effect a purpose of which the grasp is 
never relaxed. 

The career of Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany has been the subject of con- 
troversies upon which some light may 
be shed by a consideration of the king’s 
design in connection with the conditions 
in which it had to be executed. In the 





first place he has been held responsible | 


for the fall of Magdeburg, in the sense 
that his action stimulated and encour- 
aged the resistance offered by that town 
to the emperor, and that he failed to 
bring relief in time. The alliance be- 
tween Magdeburg and Sweden was con- 
cluded in August, 1630, when the enter- 
prise of Gustavus was just beginning. 
The king’s purpose was to unite the 
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Protestant states for their defence, and 
he may well have expected the example 
set by Magdeburg of alliance with him- 
self to have been more readily followed 
than it was. He sent Falkenberg, who 
proved himself in the highest degree 
brave, skilful, and determined, to assist 
in the defence of the town, and he con- 
ducted his own operations with unpre- 
cedented energy and persistency. He 
could not have fully foreseen the vacil- 
lation and timidity of the elector of 
Brandenburg and of his Saxon col- 
league. To have marched to the relief 
of Magdeburg while the policy of 
Brandenburg was in doubt, would have 
been an act, not of generalship, but of 
Quixotic folly, and it is perhaps the best 
proof of the strength of the king’s 
character that he did not attempt it, 
though he took decided measures for 
bringing Brandenburg on to his side. 

The next disputed question is con- 
cerned with the course taken by Gus- 
tavus after the battle of Breitenfeld. 
He engaged the elector of Saxony in the 
invasion of Silesia and Bohemia, and 
himself marched through Thuringia to 
the Main and the Rhine. It has been 
thought that a more decisive operation 
would have been for Gustavus himself 
to march upon Vienna, leaving the 
elector of Saxony to operate in the Ger- 
man states. 

This course was not dictated by sound 
strategy. There was in Australia no 
military objective, for there was at this 
time no imperial army to be attacked. 
Vienna had not the importance which it 
possessed a hundred and fifty years 
later. The emperor would have left his 
capital, and if, as was probable, he re- 
fused to make peace, Gustavus would 
have found himself in the position of 
Napoleon at Moscow. Moreover, a 
mareh on Vienna from Leipzig was 
probably impracticable. Bohemia had 
been devastated, and neither the direc- 
tion of the rivers nor the distribution of 
the towns facilitated such a march. 
But the decisive consideration is that 
the enterprise would have diverted the 
king of Sweden from his great design, 
which was in the first place to unite the 
Protestants of Germany. The elector 
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of Saxony was quite unequal to this, 
task, and in case of any mishap to the 
Swedish arms might have turned 
against them and made terms with the 
emperor against Gustavus. The course | 
adopted increased the breach between 
the Saxon elector and the emperor, and | 
enabled Gustavus to strengthen him- | 
self by uniting under his own lead the 
Protestants of South Germany. It en- 
abled him to create a new and strong 
base between the Main and the Upper 
Danube, and prepared the way for the | 
most effective attack upon the chief 
Catholic powers, Bavaria and the em- 
peror, that by the line of the Danube. 
Oxenstierna was the advocate of the 
march on Vienna. Nothing more | 
clearly proves the inferiority of his | 
judgment to that of his master, which | 
partly explains the collapse of the great 
scheme immediately upon the king’s | 
death. | 

The king has been blamed for march- | 
ing on Munich and conquering Bavaria | 
while the elector was effecting his 
junction with Wallenstein, which Gus- 
tavus was thus too late to prevent. 
But at this time the king did not know 
the direction of the movements of his | 
adversaries, and the most effective | 
blow against the Bavarian power con- 
sisted in the conquest of the elector’s 
territory; so soon as Gustavus was 
aware that the junction was to be 
attempted he marched with extraor- 
dinary rapidity to prevent it. ‘he mo- 
ment he perceived himself to be too 
late he entrenched his army at Nurem- 
berg, and awaited reinforcements; the 
moment they arrived he attacked the 
enemy. Though the attack failed, the 
repulse was not decisive, for the Swed- 
ish army was intact. Wallenstein was 
compelled to retire, and during the 
time when his direction ‘was uncertain, 
the king moved into Swabia in order to 
restore his authority in the region 
which was to be his base in a future 
campaign down the Danube. 

It has been suggested that the proper 
reply to Wallenstein’s march upon 
Leipzig was for the king to march upon 
Vienna. But no general in his senses 








will commence an offensive against a 





distant point in the enemy’s rear when 
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that enemy is already at the centre of 
his own communications. The imme- 
diate base of Gusiavus at this time ws 
on the Main, but his great base was 
the whole of Germany between Ulm 
and Stettin, and its extremities were 
connected by his alliance with Saxony. 
Wallenstein’s object was to break up 
this base by forcing the elector of Sax- 
ony to desert his ally. Gustavus was 
therefore compelled to march directly 
to the attack of Wallenstein. Had he 
survived the battle of Liitzen, which 
would in that case have been decisive, 
he would have been master of Ger- 
many, could have dictated terms to the 
emperor, and would have had to re- 
sist the subsequent intrusion of Riche- 
lieu. His death left his work unfinished, 
the Protestants disunited, and Richelieu 
master of the situation. At the peace 
of Westphalia, Sweden retained little 
more than that strip of Pomerania be- 
tween the Recknitz and the Lower 
Oder, which had been the king’s orig- 
inal base. 

In summing up the work of Gustavus 
Adolphus it seems possible to distin- 
guish two parts of his design: that 
which represented the defence of 
Sweden, the national purpose, and that 
which represented the ideal of the 
king’s personal ambition, the corpus 
evangelicorum, in which no doubt his 
own influence was to be paramount. 
That this latter ideal really possessed 
him is proved by his dying words when 
Wallenstein’s cuirassiers finding him 
wounded asked his name. According 
to a tradition which seems to rest upon 
sufficient evidence, he replied: “I am 
the king of Sweden, who seal the reli- 
gion and liberty of the German nation 
with my blood.” It is probable, how- 
ever, that this conception was not an 
essential part of the original plan, but 
that it grew up during the course of 
the struggle and was fostered alike by 
difficulties and by success. At any 
rate Oxenstierna, after the king’s 
death, said that his general intention 
had been to secure his empire of the 
Baltic, to break the power of his 
enemies, to free the oppressed terri- 
tories and then to pause or to go accord- 
ing to circumstances; that he had never 
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expected to go as far as he had done, 
and had all along taken advantage of 
opportunity and based his decisions 
from time to time on the situation 
which presented itself. 

The design then of a permanent union 
of the German Protestant states under 
Swedish direction was gradually 
formed as the result of the difficult con- 
ditions with which the king had to deal. 


His first act on obtaining possession of | 


Stettin was to compel the Duke of | 
Mecklenburg to sign a treaty by which 
on the death of that potentate, who was | 
childless, his duchy should be held by | 
Sweden until the costs of the war, fixed | 
at a very high sum, had been repaid. | 
The next heir on the death of the duke 
was the elector of Brandenburg, who 
naturally thought this treaty an aggres- 
sion on his rights. The treaties which | 
Gustavus made with most of the} 
Protestant states stipulated that he 
should have the sole command of their 
armies. The elector of Saxony, who | 
thought himself the principal Protes- | 
tant personage in Germany, took um- 
brage at the great position thus ac- 
quired by the Swedish king. None of 
the Protestant magnates could rise to 
the king’s conception of a great Prot- 
estant cause especially as it required 
sacrifices from them and, as he had 
made himself its representative, gave 
additional power to him. Yet the Prot- 
estant population of Germany rightly 
recognized in him the leader of their 
sause. The lukewarmness of his allies 
compelled him in asserting the cause 
to assert himself also. His case is like 
that of Cromwell, whose ideal was so 
lofty that none but himself could realize 
it, and in whom, therefore, devotion to 
a great end of necessity took the form 
of the assumption of authority in his 
own hands. The second half of the 
king’s design was forced upon him by 
that individual independence and con- 
sequent disunion of the Protestant 
princes which had already all but 
ruined them and which after his death 
was destined to prevent their triumph. 
The enduring success of that portion 
of the king’s purpose which represented 
the defence of Sweden, and the failure 
of that part of it which represented his 
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ultimate personal ambition, suggest an 
interesting parallel to the results of 
Napoleon’s work as summed up by the 
late Sir John Seeley, who held that 
Napoleon’s work, in so far as it repre- 
sented the national interests of France, 
was abiding, but that the project of an 
extended empire, which developed in 
his own ambition as the consequence of 
his success, produced only ephemeral 
results. In each case the sense of 
nationality and the love of indepen- 


dence in the states whose co-operation 





was required frustrated an ideal design 
represented by the ruler of a foreign 
state. In the case of Gustavus Adol- 
phus this ultimate failure was not pre- 
vented by the high morality and 
humanity of the ideal which he had con- 
ceived. The net result of his work was 
to establish for a full century the great- 
ness of Sweden and to save from de- 
struction, though not to bring about the 
preponderance of, the Protestant cause 
in Germany. 
SPENSER WILKINSON. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX. 

“D’ye mind ould Nancy Lafferty?’ 
said Maria to me, as we were talking 
over the changes of ten years in that 
remote Donegal parish. “Nancy, the 
ould woman with the wee donkey and 
creels, that used to bring fish to the 
door to sell. Did ye see her in Ramel- 
ton then? It’s a wonder ye knowed her, 
for she’s quarely failed. Ould John 
Lafferty, that was her husband, was a 
fisherman some place down thonder 
by Dunfanaghy, and she used to take 
his fish round and sell them to all the 
quality as far as Letterkenny. But 
some time after yees all left the big 
house—I don’t mind rightly when it 
was, but maybe it was seven or eight 
year ago—ould John died. The boys 
was all out in America, and she had 
just the one daughter with her—Mary 
Jane they called her. Well, when ould 
John died, they was greatly straitened, 
and Mary Jane she be to go into ser- 
vice. There was a lady at Creeslough 
that was willing to take her for nurse- 
maid, but the boys wrote for her to 
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come out to them to America, for she’d 
get grand wages. Nancy was for not 
letting her go, but Mary Jane she said 
she’d never be asy in a place like thon, 
and her own home only that wee piece 
off; so Nancy be to let her go. It’s a 
quare journey thon for a girl to be tak- 
ing her lones, but there’s them that 
does it every day now; and Mary Jane 
knew she was going to the boys, and 
they was doing well. 

“Nancy had the ass yet, and she used 
to gather dilsk’ and mussels and 
cockles and the like of that, and you’d 
see her selling them every fairday. 
Well, one day she came up here, maybe 
a month after Mary Jane sailed, and she 
had a letter with her; for Nancy she 
could neither read nor write, but Mary 
Jane was a grand scholar; and Nancy 
was looking Johnny to answer the let- 
ter for her. She had always a great 
notion of Johnny since he was a wee 
boy, for them Ramelton fellows had no 
decency, and they would be stoning the 
donkey; but Johnny had always a good 
word for her, and many’s the handful 
of dilsk she gave him. So Johnny read 
the letter out to her and me—the priest 
it was read it for her first, but she 
couldn’t trouble him to be writing—and 
Mary Jane said she was there safe, and 
living with Pat till she’d get a place, 
and she’d surely get one soon. So 
nothing would do Nancy but Johnny 
must sit down and write a letter to Mary 
Jane, for she was terrible taken up 
with thon girl. 

“Well, that way she’d come onest a 
month, for Mary Jane she wrote regu- 
lar on the first of every month, and 
very soon she had a place, and every 
month she’d be sending money from 
herself and the boys. Mick was doing 
no good and drinking all he got, and 
Pat he was no scholar and couldn’t 
write for himself, but he was quare 
and good to Mary Jane, and Nancy 
wanted for nothing. Well, you’d think 
she might have got some one near 
hand; but nobody but Johnny would do 
her, and every month she’d come all the 
way from Creeslough round by here— 
it would mostly be the day afore the 
fairday in Ramelton she’d come—and 

1 A sweet-tasting kind of seaweed. 
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you’d laugh to hear the things she'd 
make Johnny write. Pat died abot a 
year after Mary Jane went out, and 
she took on greatly about that; but her 
whole talk was of Mary Jane. One 
morning she came up the bit of lane, 
and when I saw her coming I was won- 
dering what could be the matter with 
her, for she was laughing to herself 
like. ‘Och Maria,’ says she, ‘sure 
Mary Jane’s going to be married; and 
she’s after sending me a picture of her 
and her man.’ <An’ a fine young man 
he was, with a grand collar on him. 
He was a tram driver in New York, 
Mary Jane said; and they were to be 
married the next month. Well, such a 
letter as Johnny had to write that day! 
And Mary Jane’s man was getting good 
wages, and they used to send four 
dollars regular every month, and Nancy 
was quarely pleased. One day she 
came up fair crying, for Mary Jane had 
a son, and it was: ‘Och Maria, if I could 
get a sight of the wean. Do you think 
now would I be too old to go out 
thonder? Well, it wasn’t long after 
that that she came again; and she had 
a kind of look like a person that’s not 
right in the head. So I sent for 
Johnny, and she gave him the letter. 
‘Read thon,’ says she. There was the 
four dollars in it, in one of them orders, 
and it was as kind a letter as ever you 
heard, and all about the baby in it; but 
at the end she says: ‘You mustn’t be 
vexed if I can’t be always sending you 
the money regular now, for George 
thinks bad this good while now of part- 
ing so much money, and when I came 
to him for it this time he gave me all 
sorts; but Mary Cassidy lent it me for 
the onest, and I’ll maybe make it up 
every month unbeknownst to him.’ 

“‘Tsn’t it a shame of him? says I, 
thinking to pleasure her, for ould 
Nancy was sitting there by the fire, and 
never a word out of her. 

“Well, Master Stephen, she turned on 
me as sharp as if I’d struck her. ‘It’s 
no shame,’ says she, ‘but it’s shame on 
you that says the like. Sure, what call 


has a man that has a wife and child 
to keep, to be sending money to a use- 
less ould crathur that he never seen?’ 
‘Sure, why wouldn’t he let his wife help 
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her mother?’ says I,—‘isn’t that nature? 
—for Pat’s dead, and Mick’s all one to 
you as if he were dead. It’s Mary Jane 
that’ll have the sore heart,’ says I; ‘and 
shouldn’t a husband content his wife 
in reason? ‘An’ do you think,’ says 
she, ‘that I’m for makin’ trouble be- 
twixt Mary Jane and her husband? 
Now, Johnny,’ says she, turning round 
to him, ‘this is the last time Ill be 
troubling you.’ 

“Well, Master Stephen, nothing would 
do her but Johnny must write to Mary 
Jane and tell her—what do you think 
now?—that ould Nancy was dead. 
Johnny and me we joined on her, and 
Johnny he said he wouldn’t put his 
hand to the like of that. ‘Sure it would 
be a lie,’ says he, ‘and a black lie.’ ‘By 
the will of God it might be true soon 
enough,’ says she—an’ there was an 
awful look on the face of her—an’ if 
I can’t be dead, sure I’d better be all as 
one as if I were dead than hurting 
Mary Jane. And, if you won’t do it for 
me, and me after coming a days 


journey from Creeslough, there’s them 
that'll do it for money, if there’s none’ll 


do it for kindness.’ 

“I was for stopping Johnny, but he 
told me afterwards that he was afeard 
some bad person might write and get 
the money sent to them, and neither 
Mary Jane nor Nancy be the better for 
their sorrow. For, Master Stephen, 
there’s no telling the wickedness that’s 
in the world. So Johnny he wrote the 
letter, and then says I to her, ‘How are 
you going to live now, anyway, without 
the money? You surely aren’t going 
into the poor-house?’ 

“If I must,’ says she, ‘I must just 
thole; but isn’t there the gleanings that 
God puts by the sea thonder for the 
ould cripples to gather for them that 
has better things to do?” And from 
that day to this she never crossed the 
door. Johnny he got a terrible letter 
from Mary Jane, for the poor thing was 
quarely vexed, and Johnny was crying 
over it for a day there. An’ he took the 
letter with him, and he travelled the 
whole way to Creeslough to show it to 
Nancy. At the first she wouldn’t listen 
to him, but at the last he made her; and 
she greeted quarely too, and then says 
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she, ‘Sure that had to come to her soon 
or late, and now it’s over and there'll be 
no ill will with her husband. Ay, and 
you'll see,’ says she, ‘now the ould 
woman’s gone, she’ll be thinking long 
no more;’ for in all her letters Mary 
Jane would be saying how it was a 
grand town she was in, but she would 
rather have yellow-meal brochans in 
Creeslough nor ham and wine in New 
York. Ay, Mary Jane was quare and 
tond of her mother too. But mind you, 
Master Stephen, that’s two year ago 
and more, and Nancy’s living yet. She 
sold the ass, for she be to, and she'll 
hardly speak to a body now; and whiles 
Johnny goes up to her in the fair, but 
the most he ever says to her is just buy- 
ing a couple of pennorth of dilsk. 
There’s no one dares name Mary Jane 
to her; and she sits there, all dazed like, 
and the wee boys steal the dilsk off her 
stall, and half the time she never minds 
them. But an odd time she’ll rise and 
scream and curse at them, that it would 
frighten you; and they say the doctor 
was talking about putting her in the 
asylum. But Johnny says the heart’s 
dead in her this two years, and it’s her 
grave would fit her better nor a mad- 
house.” 

I saw Johnny that afternoon. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you write to some one else, and 
get word of Mary Jane, and give it 
her?’ I asked him. 

“To tell you the truth, Master 
Stephen, I was afraid,” he said. “By 
what I judged of Mary Jane’s man you 
couldn’t tell how he’d turn out on her; 
and I was afraid to hear I had that lie 
on me for nothing, if Mary Jane wasn’t 
happy for all Nancy did. And what- 
ever I knew that I had to tell; for 
there’s no man, knowing what I knew, 
could have gone to that old woman 
with a lie on his lips.” 

STEPHEN GwyNN. 

NotTe.—This story belongs really to Mr. Man- 
ning, a well-known Dublin journalist, who prefers 
telling stories to writing them. I heard it at sec- 
ondhand from a friend, and after some months 
wrote my version. But in the mean time Mr. Ed- 
mund Downey had also heard the tale and told it 
in print. If any one likes to compare “Siiver 
Sand,” in Mr. Downey’s book “‘Pinvhes of Salt,” 
with my story, he will find a pretty illustration of 
the game they call Russian Scandal.—S. G. 





